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bo getre ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
gree Bg TO ARTISTS —All Fea ara * Painting, 
Archi’ ACA for the ensui 
cute ITION at the ROYAL A ADEMY. wount must be sent in on Mon 
day, the 5th, or Tuesday, the 6th, of April next, after which time no 
Work can possibly be mlnoby nor can any Works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames, Oil 
Paintings under glass, and Drawings with Reger So ied are inadmis- 
sible. Excessive breadth i ouldings may 
prevent Pictures obtaining the situation they Sharuine merit. The 

other Regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained at the 


fava Academy. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 
Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, but 


the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case of 


pHa or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of any 
package. 

The prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to the 
Secretary. 





Gociag OCIEFY OF ATS. —The Tenth Annual 
HIBITION OF INVENTIONS will be opened on MONDAY, the 
Sthof RIL next. Articles for Eehitities, whether Specimens. Models, 
or Drawings, must be forwarded to the Society’s House, carriage paid, 
not later SATURDAY, the 20th of MARCH. No charge is made 
for space, and the Exhibition is free to the Logs cod Persons intending 
to exhibit should communicate with the Secretary of the Society of 
Arts, as soon as possible, 
By Order, 


P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 
* Society's House, Adelphi, W.C., 3rd February, 1858. 


ABaetS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their Widows 
3. Instituted 1814; Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842. 
Under the immediate protection of 
HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron.—H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, K.G. 
Vice-Patrons. 
The Duke of Buccleugh, K.G. The Earl of Yarborough. 
The Duke of Sutherland, K.G. rd urst. 
The Lansdowne, K.G.| Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 
KG. | Jesse Watts Russell, Fsq. 





PRESIDENT.—Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A. 
The No! a, Friends, mr ud Subecsibens are respectfully 
that the FORTY-THI NNIVERSARY FESTIVAL = be "ae 
brated, in NS’ ANALL. on SATURDAY next, the 27th 


The Right Hon. Lord eae M.P., in the Chair. 


Thomas Oldham Barlow, | 
William Tater Esq. 
B. J, Cobbett, Esq. 
Thomas hg ith ~_ 
Henry ig Davis, Raq. 
William C. T. Dobson, Esq. Esq. 
George John Durrant, Baq, gate, Esq. 
Ernest Gambert, ~~ hoe | Basie mM Tompaae Faq. 
Peter Graham, Faq 


Graves, Esq 
ne Horley, Esq., A.RA. 


char James Lane, Exq., AR.A, 
W. Le ch, 


aden on Table at Six precisely. 


Tickets, £1 1s. each, to be nog of the Stewards; of Wyndham 
bie , Eaq., Honorary Secretary, 8, George Street, Hanover Square ; 
the Assistant Secretary, 19, Great Coram Street, Russell Square. 


W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 
HE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH 





On WEDNESDAY next, at EIGHT o'clock, Mr. G. G. SCOTT, 
at. will lecture on “The Selection of Objects for Study in the 


This lecture is y intended for Carvers and Art Workmen. 
Prizes for » fs peeial wood-carving, drawing from specimens in 
» and modejling in plaster, are now 
Particulars may be had by ‘written application. 
JOSEPH CLARKE. F.S.A., 
Honorary Secretary. 


AB? UNION OF LONDON.—SUBSCRIP- 





1 impression of a large and 
imore, A.R.A., from the well- 
W. Turner, RA, “ Venice.” 
GEORGE GODWIN, ) Honorary 
44, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, Secretaries. 
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and Putney Omnibuses pass every 





MISCELLANEOUS Booxs, rcLUpING THE LipRARY OF A COLLECTOR. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his new Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on THURSDAY, March 25th, and Two following Days at Half- 
elve, A MISCELLA. US COLLECTION OF BOOKS, com- 
prising the Library of a Collector, and a Collection from the Country, 
containing Early Versions of the Holy Scripture, Early Theological and 
Historical Treatises, and a Selection of Modern Books in English and 
French Literature. Amongst them are Textus Biblis, edidit. N. De 
Lyra, 6 vols. BLACK LETTER, 1506 ; Anthonini Opera, 1484 ; Egidius, 
1490 ; Platine (J.) Genealogies des 'S. Pares, CURIOUS CUTS, 1519; 
De Lanuze Homiliz, 4 vols, ; Bagster’s Polyglott Bible, by Lee ; Frey: 
tagii Lexicon Arabico- Latino, 4 vols.; Stuart and Revett’s ‘Athens, 
4 vols. ; the Society's Maps, 4 ‘vols. ; Lizars's Anatomical Plates ; Nou- 
velle Biographie Géné e, 22 vols, 1858; Standard Historical, Clas- 
sical, and Theological Books, &c. 
To be viewed—and Catalogues forwarded on application. 


INERALS, SHELLS, AND FOSSILS.— 

A very extensive assortment of the above has just been 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, LONDON. 
. Tennant ger oe fem eae A Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 

100 Guineas each, tly facilitate the interesting study 





ae and Geology. 
mnant gives instruction in ie Seneralogy and Geology. 





In ‘ Gleig’s School Series.’ in 18mo, price 1s. 


r ‘ ‘a 

T ISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

tracing it from its Celtic and Anglo-Saxon source : 
Comprising a@ concise account of | end of the 18th Century: with 
its early Latin and Danish ele- oo on the Origin and Know- 
ments ; the introduction of Nor- | ledge of Words, mistaken Deriva- 
man- -French ; gg ne ar tng tions, personal Names, and the 
the llth and 12th Centuries ; the | character and Sighs position of 
rise of the English language, old | English ; and 31 Specimens of 
English and middle English ; the eminent "English writers chronolo- 
revival of learning ; the Eliza- | gically arranged from Caedmon 
bethan age ; the successive madi and Alfred the Great to Gibbon 
fications of the language to the | the Historian. 
Adapted for the use.of Pupil Teachers and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. By JOHN EDWARDS. Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
M.A., Chaplain-General to Her Majesty’s Forces. 

sie ee Longinan, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price &s. 6d., 


PROFESSOR BLACKIE ON BEAUTY. 
7 Pla With an Exposition of the Doctrine of the Beautiful according 
0. ito. 
ee pit and with power ; in diction fervid, close, and mas- 
ter] Ds 
ait closely-written book, fervid without being verbone, 
ecientifi without being dry; and as amusing as it is valuable.” 
Athencuin. 
“To the diseussion of his ae the author brings a pee store of 
knowledge, a ing, a rare felicity 


One Volume, foolscap 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 
ABOUR AND TRIUMPH: THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF HUGH MILLER. By THOMAS N. BROWN. 
London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin and Cd. 





On the Ist of March, Part I. of 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH SEA- 
ANEMONES AND MADREPORES. By P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. 
With coloured figures of each species. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 
This day is Published, 8vo, 3s. 6:., sewed. 


Diet vie GROUND BENEATH US: its Geolo- 


and Changes. Being three Lectures on the Geology 
"pha and yeni Vann of London generally. By JOSEPH 
PRES CH, F.R.S., 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE NEW VOLUME. 
On the Ist of April, price 3d. (or post-free, 4d.), No. XV. of 
MANUAL OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 


AND MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON, Author of ‘ June : a Book 
for the Country in summer Time.’ 


London : John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row ; and to be had of all 
Booksellers and News Agents. 











Just published, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 
ACCOLTA DI POESIE: a Selection from 


the Works of the most celebrated ancient and,modern Italian 
Authors, specially compiled rod the use of Beginners. By F. VENOSTA , 
Professor of Italian at Brighto: 
ndon : D. “Nutt, 270, Strand. 





Just published, price 1s. 


EPLY TO THE MEMORANDUM OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANY : an Insight into British India. By 
JOHN FREEMAN, Esq., twenty-five years a Resident in Bengal, 
Landed Proprietor and extensive Indigo Planter, in Baugulpoor and 
various other districts. 


London : R. Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 





MAGNIFICENT HISTORICAL PICTURE. 


HE HORSE-RACE IN THE CORSO AT 

ROME DURING THE CARNIVAL > PREPARING FOR THE 

by THOMAS JONES BARKER, Bog, ib is exiibit strom ten ill five, 

by THOMAS JONES m Ten e 

daily, at the AUCTION MART, opposite ik of England.— 
Admission 6d. 


J. and R. Jennings, Print-publishers, 62, Cheapside. 





ogical 
and a mind sympathetic with benity in its every ZS “— London 
Express. 

“The book is comprehensive, varied, clear, and popular, and the 
style animated ; and if too much mark by the nerds indi- 
viduality of the author, we accept this for the excellence of the book, 
and for the geniality of heart and nobility of principle which are its 
normal characteristics,”"—Kdinburgh Advertiser. 

og and Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Lond 





Brewster on the Kaleidoscope. 


Now Ready, with numerous Woodcuts, post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
HE KALEIDOSCOPE: its History, THEoryY, 
and Coysrevction, with its Application to the Fnve and Usever. 
pr Ff Sir DAVID BREWSTER, F.B.S. Second Edition, 'greatly 
Also, by the same Author. 
THE STEREOSCOPE: its History, THrory, 


Cc and Appli to the Arms and Epvucatioy. Second 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post Svo, 5s. 6d, 





nr. 


MORE WORLDS THAN ONE: THE CREED 
OF THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE Horr oF THE CuHristian. Seventh 
Thousand. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARTYRS OF ‘SCIEN CE; or, LIVES OF 


— TycHo Beane, and Kerner. Second Edition, Feap. 8vo, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Compiled from Professor Harvey’s ‘ Phycologia Britanniea.’ 
Foolscap, 220 pages, price 5s. 

“To pEompany. the ‘ Atlas,’ an Abstract of the Text of the ‘ Phy- 
cologia’ has been published in a 4 gar 2 volume, under the title of 
the ‘Synopsis of British * Atlas 
this ‘5: ‘is’ will of course be it indispensable; but we would also 
recominend it even to those who possess the yeologia.’ Its small 
size renders ita ponresipas pocket- Ar pe and corte! has ares 











the * place on 

BDAY nest, S00h 25th of March, and SA’ RDAY, 27th of March, 
Tickets at the Libraries, Musicsellers, the Ball, and t 
a, oe one guinea ; pre ig oy 5 p Rogge : 


Doors 
Rapes Sanit or My seven o'clock, and each performance to 





TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS. 
Gree J. he tenpws Rye Lancashire, 


to intimate that his SE aaa 
(ON LINEN, ction Ppt 8 
or alte Carriage free to London. ind 





be 
with “the views of Prosar Agardh, — mith ¢ the 
titles of those Rhodosperms whose names have been altered.”— 
Natura History Review. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is often a thought Laren bos th th the minds of literary and 
public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply as under, 
and you will receive every information required. 
Every = of Printing, Engraving, Lithography, and Book- 
binding execu 
pel SS. Rag Sines LANE, LONDON. 


std BOOK-BUYERS.—A Catalogue of Valuable 
Second-hand Books, in every class of Standard Literature, in 


first-rate condition, recently added to his very extensive stock, gratis, 
Peay | eee Londen, POs sam. HEATH, 497, Oxford 
Street, ndon, 

















NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF LONDON.” 


On March 3 with a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, and Twelve 
iews of Public Schools, price 5s., cloth, 


y r 

CHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN: with 

Sketches of the Progress of cargo sangeti in England, from the 
Reign of King Alfred to that of Queen V: and Early Lives of 
Celebrated Authors, Poets and Philosophers, Inventors and Dis 
coverers, Divines, Heroes, and L By JOE 
TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Things not generally Known,’ &c. 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet Street. 








Just Published, price Is., post free. 

ONTINUOUS EDUCATION; or, Practical 
Suggestions about Libraries, Discussion Meetings, Lectures, and 
other Means of promoting Self- -Culture, with Reference to the 
Rural and Suburban with Remarks on Tea Festivals, 
Suitable Books, Working Men's ‘Associations, Village Cricket Clubs, 

&c. By the Rev. F. W. NAYLOR, Vicar of Upton, Notts. 

Bell, Hunton, and Co., 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 


, 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — All the 
best NEW WORKS may be obtained without delay from this 
extensive Library, by every subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and 
by every first class country subscriber of Two Guineas and upwards. 
The preference is given to works of history, biography, iggy 
philosophy, and travel. The dest works of fiction are also free 
added. Literary institutions, town oma and book clubs cappiiel ie 
on liberal terms. vases may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 509, 510, and 511, New Oxford Street, 
London ; and 74 and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





“A HANDY BOOK OF MODERN HISTORY.” 
The Eighth Thovsand, price 5s., cloth, or half-bound. 


USSEL’S MODERN EUROPE 
EPITOMISED.—For the use of Students and Schools ; withan 
Text-book of Modern History, brought 
down to the Peace with Russia, 1856. as well as a perfect Treasury of 
Dates, Facts, and Important Becate-—She History of Kingdoms and 
States—and Lives of Celebrated Characte 
« Ada alike for the school, the mo: d student of on: 
and to the acquirements of the gael corm of the present 
Observer. 





“‘We have here what has long been wanting—a a? Nat trust- 
worthy hand-book of m history.”— Morning Heral 


London : George Routledge and Co., Farringdon eae 
Press, an for cma Publication, a New Tale, by the 
In the paring we® 


Author of ‘ Een to beam,’ ‘ on the Rock.’ 
* Star in the Desert, = “ola id ollie, &c., entitled 


COMING HOME 
cross the 





$.Sbling a angel er hs lift his cares dividing ! 1” 
~ ROGERS. 
Wright and Co., Booksellers and Publishers,’60, Pall Mall. 
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BOTANICAL WORKS 
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THE DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 
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Just Ready, Two, Vols. post $vo, 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, 


By JOHN FORSTER. 











i | 
' 
FILICES EXOTICE ; | 
Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of EXCTIC 
FERNS, particularly such as are most desirable for | 
Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. In 
Numbers, each containing 8 coloured Plates. | 
Royal Quarto, price 10s. j 
(No. 6 this day. | 
“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be | 
called ‘ Filices Exoticee; or, Figures and Descriptions of | 
Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving | 
of cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir | 
William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 
plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is | 
wanted, and we trust will contribute to the settlement of | 
the names of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers 
have contrived to reduce to deplorable confusion.”’— | 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. | 





























IL 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 

Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great 
Britain, with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. 
HOOKER, F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 
coloured plates. 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d. 

Vols I. to XI., price 42s. each. 
































III. 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY : 
Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, 
the Botanical News of the Month, Communications 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates. 
In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s. 























IV. 
. ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with Brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from 
the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. New Series. Vol.V., with One Hundred Plates. 
8vo. price 31s, 6d. 


BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


















































1. 
THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 


[Part V. now ready. 
Price per part, £1 11s. 6d. coloured; #1 1s. plain. 
Part V., concluding Vol. I., nearly ready. 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND, 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s. coloured; #8 15s. plain. 


3. 
THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS ; 

Or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Discovery 
Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, undur 
the command of Captain Sir J.C. ROSS, F.R.S. Ey 
Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Published under the authority 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. With 
200 Plates. 

Two Vols., royal 4to,price €10 15s. coloured; £7 108. plain. 






















































































I. The Debates on the Grand Remonstrance, 
Nov. and Dee. 1641. 
II. The Plantagenets and Tudors. 
III, The Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell. 


IV. Daniel De Foe. 

V. Sir Richard Steele. 
VI. Charles Churchill, 
VII. Samuel Foote, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





This Day, post 8yo, 10s. 6a. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, 


In 1856 and 1857, 
By JOHN LEYCESTER ADOLPHUS, M.A, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





A NEW BRITISH BOTANY. 


In the Press, and shortly to be published, in a neat compact volume. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 


A Description of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to, 
or Naturalized in, the British Isles. 


FOR THE USE OF BEGINNERS AND AMATEURS. 
BY GEORGE BENTHAM, F.LS. 


THE object of this work is not to attempt a rivalry with the standard Floras already in the possession 
of the British Public, but to supply a deficiency which it is believed has been much felt in this 
country—a book which shall enable those who are not: yet. scientific botanists to name the plants 
which grow wild in Britain, without any other assistance than what is afforded by the book itself. 
With this view care has been taken to avoid the use of unnecessary technical terms, whilst such as 
are considered indispensable for the requisite precision are fully explained in the Introduction; 
analytical keys or synoptical tables are given, intended to lead the reader, by means of the most 
salient and least difficult characters which could be found, step by step, to the individual description 


| corresponding to any plant he may gather; and an English nomenclature has been adopted, reduced 


to systematic rules, so as to obviate the necessity of having recourse to the Latin language for the 
specific names of British Plants. Microscopical characters and minute differences, which have of 
late years so much increased the difficulties of the science to the unlearned, have as much as possible 
been avoided. It has been the endeavour, on the contrary, to give the leading features of the species, 
considered in a general point of view, so as to include the individual forms they may assume under 
the various circumstances, or in the different situations in which they may be found, 

A further object the author has had in view has been to submit to the scientific world his views 
on the limits of European species represented in the British Flora—views which are not the result of 
hasty generalization or conjectural theories, but have been founded.on personal observation of living 
plants made during many years’ residence on the Continent as well as in this country, and on repeated 
comparison of specimens collected from the most. varied and distant points of the geographical areas 
of the several species. To show the importance of this general study in the appreciation of specific 
character, a few words have been devoted, in the case of each species, to the indication of the extent 


of its geographical range, generally so wide in comparison to the limited area it occupies in the 
British Isles, 


LOVELL REEVE 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








4. 
THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA : 











Just Published, price One Shilling. 
THE 








Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis: 
covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalayz. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates by 








W. Fitch. 
Imperial folio. Price €3 16s. 





| 
| 
5. | 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- | 
LAYAN PLANTS, | 

Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under | 

the superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq.., | 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and | 
Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 | 
Coloured Plates and an Illuminated Title-page by | 


Fitch. | 
Folio. Price £5 5s. 


Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 















































UTILITY OF ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTIONS 


THROWING LIGHT ON THE PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 


AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
By JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE, A.M. 


— 
HODGES, SMITH, AND CO., DUBLIN. © 
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Now ready, PART I. (to be. completed in FIFTY PARTS), containing SIX COLOURED PLATES, price 3s. 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA 5 


oR, 
A HISTORY OF AUSTRALIAN SEA-WEEDS: 


CONTAINING 


COLOURED FIGURES, GENERIC AND SPECIFIC CHARACTERS, SYNONYMES, AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MORE 
CHARACTERISTIC MARINE ALGA OF NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, TASMANIA, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D. M.R.LA., F.L.S. 


PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 








In the year 1853 the author undertook a botanical voyage to the Australian Colonies, with the sanction and under the auspices of the University 


of Dublin, and of the Royal Dublin Society, both which corporate bodies contributed to his outfit, and, in great measure, supplied the funds on which 


he travelled. He visited in succession the Colonies of Western Australia, Victoria, Tasmania, and New South Wales; and in the eighteen months which he 
spent on the Australian shores, collected, prepared, and dried upwards of 20,000 specimens of 600 species of Algz ; besides incidentally making collections 
of marine zoology to a considerable extent, and drying land plants wherever he had the opportunity. Full sets of his collections have been placed in the 
University Museum and Herbarium ; a set of the botanical collections, nearly as full, has been sent to the Hookerian Herbarium at Kew, and the 
duplicate Algee that remained over have been sold towards payment of the expenses of the journey. 

The duplicates having thus been widely scattered, it has appeared to the author that a work illustrating these dispersed collections would be accept- 
able to those who possess them, and might be made subservient to a wider purpose—that of promoting the study of marine botany in our Australian 
dependencies. In England, the publication of serial works, accompanied by plates or woodcuts, and confined to separate branches either of zoology or of 
botany, has been found greatly to promote the study of natural history in general. The student who commences with one branch, when he has in degree 
mastered it, is led on to another: and thus one who begins by picking up a few shells or’sea-weeds on occasional visits to the shore, often ends in becoming 
an expert naturalist. The author is gratified by knowing that his Paycozocia Brirannica has obtained a considerable circulation among amateur 
collectors of marine plants, and he trusts has been useful in leading many persons to observe and study some of the most beautiful and delicate of nature’s 
vegetable productions. In now commencing a Puycotogia Avstratica, though he cannot look for so large an audience, at least at the outset, yet he 
hopes his work may win some favour from the colonial public, for whose use it is more especially designed. Great cities are springing up in the Australian 
colonies, and watering-places, to which the citizen takes his family to enjoy the sea-breeze during the summer time, are coming into being. English 
tastes and habits are reproduced at the antipodes; and among these a love of natural history may be prominently reckoned. Our fellow-countrymen, 
wherever they go, bring or send home specimens of natural objects, and there is, perhaps, no country where collections of botanical and zoological 
specimens are more widely dispersed than in England among the population, Already in Australia there are many intelligent collectors of Alge, and all 
that seems wanting to induce many more to pursue this pleasing branch of botany is some book in which they will find an intelligible account of these 
plants, and of their classification, 

The present work, it is hoped, will serve the purpose both of the expert botanist and of the amateur. The former will find a technical description 
of each plant ; and the latter will have presented to his or her eye a coloured drawing, accompanied, when necessary, with such magnified dissections as 
will enable any one possessed of a microscope to refer with certainty the figure before him to the plant which it represents. 

Unfortunately—as some may think—for the amateur, the classification of Alge is based on characters which it often requires a microscopic 
examination to ascertain. This presents a difficulty at the outset, which is only gradually overcome as the student’s knowledge of types of form becomes 
extended. After all, however, the generic types are not very numerous, and, when once known, are easily remembered and discriminated. 

The number of species of Algw dispersed along the Australian coasts may, perhaps, be estimated at nearly 1,000. The number actually known is 
about 800. To figure each of these on a separate plate, would too greatly enhance the price of the work, and place it beyond the reach of an ordinary 
purchaser, It is therefore proposed to limit the number of plates to 300, and to select, from the ample materials supplied by the Dublin University 
Herbarium, such forms as are most characteristic of the Australian marine Flora ; care being taken to figure at least one species of every genus. Figures 
of many Australian Alge have already been given in the author’s ‘NEREIS AUSTRALIS, and in the ‘Frora Nova Zgtanpim’ and ‘Fiona 
Tasmantca’ of his friend Dr. Hooker. As a general rule, species figured in these works will not be repeated; but exceptions will be made in favour of 
some characteristic types of form which cannot be omitted without injury to the scope of the present work. 

Before closing this Advertisement the author takes the opportunity of soliciting from collectors of Alge resident in Australia, specimens in aid of the 
work. It is, he trusts, the interest of every Australian Algologist, that a work undertaken to illustrate the Alge of Australia should be made as perfect 
as possible ; and to make it perfect will require well-dried specimens of as many species as can be procured. For even though all be not figured in our 
volumes, those that are omitted will be briefly described and compared with figures of species they most resemble, in a general synopsis intended to be 
prefixed to the last volume. Collections of specimens will therefore be thankfully received and gratefully acknowledged. Nor will the advantage herein 
be all on the side of the author. For if collectors who send him specimens will carefully number them, and keep a duplicate set numbered to correspond 
with that forwarded, he will undertake to send in return wames, according to the list of numbers. In this way the student may easily have his whole 
collection correctly named, provided he make no mistake in putting two different plants under one number. 

Collections of specimens intended for the author may be sent to CHartes Moorr, Esq., Botanic Gardens, Sydney ; to Dr, FerDINanD MUELLER, 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne; or to Grorcr Currton, Esq., Freemantle, Western Australia, Or, if sent to England, they may be addressed to 
Sir W. J. Hooxrr, Royal Gardens, Kew; or to the Publisher— 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW WORK BY M. GUIZOT. 
Immediately, Vol. I., in 8vo, 14s. 


MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME. By 
M. ey mui Author of ‘ History of Oliver Crom- 
wel 


Now Ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Map, 24s. 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE KINGDOM 
OF OUDE, in 1849—50. By direction of the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General, with 
Private Correspondence relative to the Annexation 
of Oude. By Major-General Sir WILLIAM H. SLEE- 
MAN, K.C.B., Resident at the Court of Lucknow. 


“ These volumes give a faithful and most interesting 
picture of the unhappy state of Oude. General Sir W. 
Sleeman was one of the ablest and most distinguished of 
the military servants of the Company. He was strongly 
opposed to the annexation of Oude, and it is most in- 
structive to see what were the objections urged by so 
very good a judge against it.”’—Saturday Review. 





NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MABEL.’ 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MARGARET HAMILTON. By Mrs. 
NEWBY, Author of ‘ Mabel,’ ‘ Sunshine and Shadow,’ 


“A high-toned and very suggestive story. Nothing 
can be finer, more instructive, or practical than the 
earnest aim of the authoress. She clearly shows the 
gentle but irresistible influence of one noble, disinterested 
character in a family circle. The scenes are fresh and 
natural, and the characters truthful and well por- 
trayed.’’— Morning Post. 


Il, 


THE OLD PALACE. By Juuia Tr11, 
Author of ‘ May Hamilton.’ 2 vols. 
Also, Just Ready, 
THE NETHERWOODS OF OTTERPOOL. 


3 yols. 





ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols. with Illustra- 
tions, 21s. 


A TIMELY RETREAT; or, A YEAR IN 
BENGAL. By TWO SISTERS. 


** We have not had such a picture of Anglo-Indian daily 
life since the late Miss Roberts published her experiences. 
But these two volumes have an additional interest ; it 
was a plucky undertaking, and the narrative is told with 
animation and truthfulness.’’—Spectator. 


* The narrative is lively from the beginning—just what 
ought to be expected from an intelligent feminine writer. 
It certainly fulfils its purpose, the amusement of the 
reader, in a very agreeable manner.’’—Odserver. 


“* Dashing sketches of Indian life. This book is lively 
and entertaining.’’—Leader. 


** Racy, fresh, with an inexhaustible buoyancy of styl:, 
and no common powers of description.””—Morning Post. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 

» II., and III., One Shilling each 
(Part IV. imm ny with Illustrations by John 
Tenniel (to be completed in twelve monthly Parts). 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. ih SHIRLEY 
BROOKS, Author of ‘ Aspen Court. 


*‘ Mr. Shirley Brooks pursues his new serial with in- 
creasing animation, and with a force and freedom in the 
writing. He has bestowed evident care and affection 
upon the composition of his picture, and upon the expres- 
sion of the faces and figures on his canvas. Considerable 
acquaintance with something more and better than 
London life, much quiet humour, unfailing vivacity in 
the dialogues, and above all, a brave, kindly, reverent, 
humane, and fhealthful spirit, make up a sum of pages 
worth reading, and worth preserving. We heartily admire 
the drawings of Mr. Tenniel. They are full of life and 
character.”’— Leader. 





London: RicHarD BrntiEY, New Burlington 
Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Hep Majesty. 





13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PERSONAL 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. 1 vol. 8vo, with 
Portraits. 


Coyrents :— Pius VII.—the Author's Arrival in Rome — The 
First Audience — Character of Pius VII.—Condition and Feelings 
of Rome—Cardinal Consalvi—Policy. of Pius VLL’s Government— 
Relations with England—Literature, Science, and 
Leo XII.—His Election—His Character and Bolicy—The Jubilee—The 
ag and the English College—The English Cardinalate—Pius VIII.— 

His Election and previous History - Personal r—French and 

Card: Principal Events of the Pontificate— Grego: ee he XVI. 
—His Consecration—Public Works—Cardinal Angelo Mai— 
markable Men and Events of Gregory's Pontificate—Character na 
Gregory XVL, &c. 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS, Written by 


HIMSELF. ENGLISH _CopyRicnt TRANSLATION. Second Edition, 
with dotes and Notes hitherto un- 
published, 1 vol. with Portrait, 14s. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA: 


a Narrative of cig ot Years’ Travels in Siberia, Mongolia, the 
Khirgis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. 
WITLAM ATK KINSON. eared 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, in- 
cluding numerous beautifully-coloured Plates, from Drawings 
by the Author, and a Map, £2. 2s, 


RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END LIFE. 


With Sketehes of Society in Paris, India, &c. By MAJO 
CH. RE. late of the 1th Lancers. 2 vols, with Portrait of 
etm IV., 2is. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1858, under the Especial Patronage of Her Masesty and H.RH. 
the Prrxce Consort ; Corrected throughout by the Nobility. 1 vali 
Royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully engraved ; handsomely 
bound with gilt edges. 


The BOOK of ORDERSof KNIGHTHOOD; 


and DECORATIONS of HONOUR of all NATIONS ; comprising an 
Historical Account of Order—Military, Naval, and Civil— 
with Lists of the Knights and Companions of each British Order, 
&c. Embellished with upwards of Five Hundred Fac-simile 
coloured Illustrations of the. Insignia of the various Orders. 
Edited by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 vol. 
Royal 8vo., handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price £2 2s. 
(Just ready) 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 


RIDES and REVERIES of ZSOP SMITH. By MARTIN F. 
TUPPER. 10s. 6d, 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 10s. 6d. 








“These ‘Thoughts’ are good and humane. They are thoughts we 
would wish women to think.”—<Atheneum. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
A LOVER’S QUARREL. By the Author 


of ‘Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 

THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady Scott. 

2vols. 2s. 

“ Lady Scott’s novels are always full of vivacity and keen observa- 
haracteristics.” 


tion, and this story is fully distinguished by the same c’ 
—JonN BULL. 


A WILL AND A WAY. By the 
HON. HENRY COKE. 2 vols. 2s. 


“* A Will anda pate ” is the most amusing book we have for a long 
time perused.”—CHRONICLE. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey, 
Author of ‘The Gambler’s Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 

** Cousin Harry’ is a tale of no common interest. There is an 

originality and power about the whole novel that ranks it with Mrs, 

Grey's best stories.” —Jony BuLt. 

ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 

of ‘Nathalie,’ &c. 3 vols. 

«¢ Adale’ is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh: it isa 

charming novel.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


THE MORALS OF MAY FAIR. 


“ very capital novel. keen isa emetic knowledge of society, 





‘ATOR. 
* is a good novel. ices snp fapiotens Gah tatte ta thes bask 
The plot is powerfully imagined.—Lrrzrary GazerTe. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. By the Author 
of The Disetpline of Lito,’ e, 





Interesting Novelty. 





Now Ready, in One Vol., 450 pages, 20 Photo-Stereographs, 
price 21s. 


TENERIFFE: 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 


oR, 
Specialities of a Residence above 
the Clouds. 


By CHAS, PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.S.L. & E., F.R.AS.,, 


HER MAJESTY'’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 


The object proposed in this experiment was to ascertain 
how far astronomical observations can be improved by 
eliminating the lower part of the atmosphere. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose, a large equatorial tele. 
scope and other apparatus were conveyed in Mr. Stephen. 
son’s yacht Titania to Teneriffe, in June and July, 1856, 
There, with the approval of the Spanish authorities, the 
instruments were carried up the volcanic flanks of the 
mountain, to vertical heights of 8,900 and 10,700 feet, and 
were observed with therefrom during two months. 





List of Photo-Stereographs. 


1. Culminating Point of the Peak of Teneriffe, 12,198 
feet high, showing the Interior of the Terminal Crater of 
the Mountain.—2. Volcanic ‘‘ Blowing-cone’”’ in Orotava, 
on the Northern Coast of Teneriffe.—3. Peak of Teneriffe 
from Orotaya, on the Northern Coast.—4. Tent Scene on 
Monnt Guajara, 8,903 feet high.—5. Sheepshanks’s Tele. 
scope first erected on Mount Guajara, the Peak of Tene. 
riffe in the distance.—6. Cliff and Floor of the Great 


R | Crater, 8 miles in diameter and 7,000 feet above the Sea 


—under Mount Guajara.—7. Second Mate of Yacht ob- 
serving’ Radiation Thermometers on Mount Guajara.— 
8. Trachyte Blocks on Guajara.—9. Masses of Lava Slag 
at Alta Vista.—10. Specimen of the Malpays of Black 
Lava, near Alta Vista—11. Close View of Alta Vista 
Observing-Station, from the East—altitude 10,702 fect.— 
12, Alta Vista. Observatory, from the Northern Lava- 
Ridge.—13. Entrance to the Ice-Cavern in the Malpays 
of the Peak of Teneriffe, at the height of 11,040 feet.— 
14, Euphorbia Canariensis on the Sea-coast of Orotava. 
—15. Young Dragon Trees and Date Palm in a Cactus 
Garden near Orotava.—16. Young Dragon Trees (Dra- 
cena Draco) near Orotava.—17. Dragon Tree Walk at a 
Palazzo near, Orotava,—18. Cochineal Gatherers at Oro- 
tava.—19. The “Great Dragon Tree” at the Villa de 
Orotava.—20. Trunk of the Great Dragon Tree 


“ The special interest of this work lies in the fact that 
it supplies the first example of the application of the 
principle of the stereoscope to book-illustration. A neat 
little folding stereoscope, called the Book-Stereoscope, 
accompanies the volume, and may stand beside it on the 
book-shelf, not occupying more space than a pamphlet. 
When opened for use, the Book-Stereoscope is exceed- 
ingly light, and can, with the most perfect ease and com- 
fort to the person using it, be applied over the pair of 
stereoscrnic photographs which form each illustration. 
There are twenty of such illustrations, which would cost 
more than the price of the work which contains them, if 
sold in the ordinary way as stereoscopic slides. A more 
interesting series no Souter i in these wares could produce; 
nearly all the pictures have been taken at heights of from 
seven to twelve thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and on the lower ground we are shown a dragon-tree 
walk, a cactus garden, cochineal-gatherers at work, and 
other scenes never before realized in this manner to 
eyes in England. The scientific results of the expedition 
have been communicated to the Royal Society. The de- 
tails interesting to the public—and Professor Piazzi 
Smyth is by no means a asdust in science—appear in 
the volume before us, deserve a cordial welcome.”’— 
EXAMINER. 
ne ie Smyth’s illustrations being stereographs are of 
literal, and owe nothing to the embellishment of 
the art artist, and his descriptions have the same genuine 
character.” —ExPREss. 

“The greatest novelty bang | the publications of the 
last fortnight is certainly Mr. Piazzi Smyth’s volume on 
Teneriffe, since it is the first instance of stereoscopic 
views being applied to the illustration of a book.”— 
PuBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 

“‘ The illustrations are as beautiful as they are accurate. 
It is a bold and novel attempt which perfects materially 
a work of this nature.’’— Press. 

“The narrative is so uniformly interesting, so original 
in substance, and p in manner, that even the 
ordimary reader will find in it nothing monotonous or 
piece Altogether it is a rare and fascinating book.”’— 

ADER. 


*,* The Book, price 2is., and the Stereoscope, price 
3s. éa., may be purchased of any Bookseller, either sepa- 
rately or together ; or will be icanimeliiied. either separately 
or together, by the Publisher, on recipt of a Post-offic 
Order, payable at Charing Cross, to any part of the King- 
dom free of postage. 


Lovett Rzxve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 
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REVIEWS. 


History of Europe, from the Fall of Napoleon 
par ry seen of Louis ‘Winibeis 
in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 
D.C.L. Vol. VII. Blackwood and Sons. 

Tue galley-slave, who preferred his oar to 

Guicciardini, would, if living and sentenced 

now, think his hard labour little mitigated by 

commutation to Alison. The greater part of 
the volume before us is ponderous, even beyond 

Sir Archibald’s usual scale of depression. The 

subject may have something to do with this. 

The first 412 pages are devoted to the internal 

history of this country, from the accession of 

Sir Robert Peel to power in November, 1841, 

to the suppression of the Chartist demonstra- 

tions in 1848. Most of the great events of 
these seven years—such as the repeal of the 
corn-laws, the introduction of the income-tax, 
the railway movement, the sugar question, and 
the Irish Coercion Bill—though of intense in- 
terest to us all, while we witnessed and took 


-part in them, are topics, which we do not care 


to read much about at present. There is a 
law of reaction in all such cases. Whatever 
for a time vehemently excites and engrossingly 
occupies the public mind, will, after a scason, 
and for a season, grow distasteful to the public 
mind. In are words, it becomes a bore. For 
instance, Turkish affairs, which three or four 
years ago were so attractive to English readers, 
are now utter bores ; and, in a year or two, if 
not sooner, the mention of India will be almost 
equally palling. Of course this reaction is 
only temporary, and the term of it varies ; but 
it is inevitable. Now, the events of 1841- 
1848, which we have referred to, are still in 
their season of boredom. Sir Archibald Alison 
is not the man to hurry them out of it. A 
very brilliant and artistic writer might so 
group and adorn them, as to revive their former, 
or clothe them with new, attractions. But 
brilliancy was never Alison’s distinguishing 
characteristic ; and he is, in the concluding 
part of this ‘History of Europe, showing less 
artistic skill than has generally marked his 
writings. The year of revolutions, dethrone- 
ments, wars, and tumults, throughout almost 
all Europe—that true “ Annus Mirabilis,” 1848 
~-offers a magnificent theme to the historian of 
Europe. It was in France that those great and 
terrible movements of humanity originated ; it 
was from France that they pulsated through 
the world. By following the simple rule of 
beginning with the beginning, the writer, who 
described and traced with tolerable accuracy 
and spirit the revolutionary convulsions of that 
year and its successor, could hardly fail to 
command our attention and win our thanks. 
But Sir Archibald splits this great subject up, 
and gives us fragments of it in anticipating 
anachronism. We have here in Chapter XLIII. 
the Irish rebellion of 1848, and the Chartist 
attempts at insurrection in England and Scot- 
land, which were quelled on the ever-memorable 
10th of April. We are told, and rightly told, 
that the tidings of the French revolution, and 
the temporary triumph of ultra-democracy in 
Paris, gave our Chartists their impetus to 
action. It is equally certain that the causa 
causans of Meagher’s and Smith O’Brien’s 
attempts was the same. And Sir Archibald 
also (p. 375) well observes that— 

“The bloodless and complete suppression of the 
Chartist insurrection produced an immense sensa- 
tion on the Continent, the more especially as it 
occurred at a time when the thrones of Austria, 


Prussia, and many other states, were reeling under 
the shock produced by the French revolution.” 
But he defers all information about the French 
revolution for several chapters ; and his narrative 
of it forms the conclusion of this volume. We 
suppose that the risings and the wars in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Hungary, in Spain, and in 
Sicily, will be detailed in another part of the 
book ; but this separation is fatal to their his- 
torical effect. Sir Archibald Alison seems to 
think that the monetary crisis of Great Britain 
in 1847 was the real cause of all the events of 
1848. His theories on the Currency Question 
are well known; and they are paraded and 
pushed forward at almost every twenty pages 
of this volume. For their sake he appears (see 
es 381 and 382) to have hewn this part of 
is work out in this uncouth form; and to 
have spoiled the best opportunity that the 
whole range of his subject offers. , 
There is, however, another point of view, 
and a more important one, in which this. his- 
tory is to be considered. How far does the 
writer fulfil the great duty of a discerning, 
a comprehensive, and an impartial judge of 
men,—of their motives, and of their actions ? 
Perfection, or even high merit in this respect, 
could hardly be expected from Sir Archibald 
Alison in dealing with such a period and with 
such topics. He is one of Lord Derby’s ba- 
ronets ; he is a corypheeus of ‘ Blackwood ;’ and 
cannot be in a fit frame of mind to try the 
conduct and stamp the reputation of Sir 
Robert Peel. We cannot in this journal, 
which professes, as a law of its existence, 
entire abstinence from party politics, review in 
detail the sentiments and opinions which we 
find here respecting the Tamworth Thalaba of 
Protection. We may, however, draw attention 
to passages which show tbe general tenor of 
Sir Archibald’s verdict, and which reveal also 
the main reasons upon which it is founded. 
We are told at page 2 of the volume, that— 
“Sir R. Peel, at different times of his life, was 
not only actuated by opposite principles, but he 
was a different man. The steady, uncompromising 
opponent of Catholic claims became their most 
decided and successful supporter; the resolute 








enemy of free trade in corn turned into its un- 
| qualified advocate ; and on both occasions he ex- 
| erted the powers with which he had been intrusted 
| by those hostile to the alteration to insure its un- 
| qualified adoption. Changes so prodigious occur- 
| ring in one so highly gifted, and wielding, in a 
;manner, the whole political power in the state, 
| excited more than the ordinary amount of political 
enmity and antagonism ; they engendered a feeling 
of disappointed expectation, and awakened the 
pangs of betrayed affection. Confidence not only 
in him, but in all public men of the age, was 
shaken by so flagrant a deviation from declared 
principles ; and all parties—even those most bene- 
fited by the sudden and unexpected conversion— 
concurred in the melancholy conclusion, that the 
time was past when consistency of political con- 
duct was to be expected in public men; that fre- 
| quency of change had produced its usual effect in 
| destroying fixity of purpose; and that we had 
| fallen into such days as those when a Marlborough 
was elevated to the height of greatness by betray- 
ing one sovereign, and Ney suffered the death of a 
traitor for attempting to betray another.” 

If we were criticizing Sir Archibald Alison’s 
| style, we might pause here to censure the ex- 
| treme slovenliness of this last sentence, which 
is penned as if its writer thought that Marl- 
borough and Ney were contemporaries. But 
we are dealing with matters of substance, and 
now proceed with other paragraphs of ‘ Alison 
upon Peel’ :— 


“It is not surprising, when the circumstances 











of these two memorable conversions are consi- 
dered, that feelings of this warm and impassioned 
kind should have arisen in the party which, twice 
over, saw their most cherished system of policy 
overturned by their chosen champion; but a calm 
consideration of the case must, in justice to Sir 
R. Peel, very materially modify these opinions. The 
analogy seems at first sight just between a political 
chiefaltering his policy in government,and a general 
betraying his sovereign in the field of battle; 
but in reality it is not so. There is no parallelism 
between the situation of a soldier and a statesman. 
Fidelity to king and country will admit of no 
equivocation ; but adherence, under changing cir- 
cumstances, to preconceived opinions, so far from 
being always a political virtue, may often be the 
greatest political fault, for it may lead to public 
ruin. Prince Polignac was quite consistent through 
life, and, as such, he must command the respect of 
every honourable mind; but what did his con- 
sistency lead to? A great general is not he who 
always takes the same position, but he who, in all 
circumstances, takes the position most likely to be 
attended at the time with success. In this world 
of change, and in an age pre-eminently distin- 
guished by it, undeviating adherence to ex- 
pressed thought is impossible in a statesman; for 
his power being built on opinion, he must go with 
that opinion, or it will be immediately shattered. 
Consistency of opinion may be expected in an 
author who treats of past events, or a philosopher 
who discourses on their tendencies, for they ad- 
dress themselves to future ages, when the im- 
mutable laws of nature will be seen to have been 
unceasingly acting in the mighty maze; but a 
statesman, who must act on the present, can only 
wield power by means of the multitude, and to do 
so with effect he must often share their versatility. 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke themselves changed : the 
former was at first a parliamentary reformer ; the 
latter, in early life, a strenuous supporter of revo- 
lution in America. The real reproach against Sir 
R. Peel is, not that he changed his views, but that 
he made use of power conferred by one party to 
carry through the objects of their opponents; a 
course which, however it may be attended with suc- 
cess, it will be no easy matter for his warmest 
panegyrists to defend.” 


This is to Sir Archibald Alison’s mind the 
gravamen of the charge against Peel. The 
great statesman is found guilty of disloyalty to 
his party, though it is admitted in most express 
terms, that “he was throughout and in all his 
changes actuated by asincere and disinterested 
desire for the good of his country.” Sir 
Archibald repeats this condemnation in another 
part of the volume, and again introduces 
Marlborough and Ney—though in better 
English. After narrating the progress and 
completion of Peel’s free-trade policy, he says 
that his conduct was “clearly wrong” :— 


“The mere change of opinion was, in itself, no 
ways blamable ; often it is the highest indication 
of political sagacity, the last effort of political 
virtue. ‘ Tempora mutantwr et nos mutamur in 
illis’ is sometimes the maxim of integrity not less 
than discrimination. But it is one thing to 
change opinions when the former appear to have 
been erroneous, or alter conduct when it has 
become expedient to do so; it is another and a 
very different thing, to betray a trust reposed by 
a party to whose support the acquisition of power 
has been owing. That is somewhat akin to what 
Marlborough did when he made use of the Guards, 
at whose head he had been placed by James, to 
establish William on the throne, or Ney when he 
left Paris to take the command of the royal army 
at Melun, promising to bring Napoleon back in an 
iron cage. Had he resigned office, and then sup- 
ported free-trade principles, the Tories might 
have lamented his change of opinion, but they 
could not have assailed his honour. But no royal 
solicitation or state necessity will ever, in the eyes 
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of posterity, vindicate a general who deserts his 
colours on the day of battle. The defection of Sir 
R, Peel from the principles of the party which 
placed him in power, while still retaining that 
power, is therefore a dereliction of duty which 
honour must ever lament, and will never imi- 
tate.” 


We are not going to meddle with the ques- 
tion whether the repeal of the Corn-laws was, or 
was not, for the country’s good.. That has not 
yet ceased to form part of modern politics, 
and is, therefore, beyond our province. But the 
theory of Sir Archibald may, irrespectively of 
the political question, be stated thus,—“ Peel 
sincerely believed that a great measure was 
expedient, wise, and necessary ; but he is to be 
condemned because he used the power which 
he had acquired by his leadership of a great 
party, to carry that measure in opposition to 
the wishes of that party.” We dispute the 
logic,—we deny the morality of this conclusion. 
In the first place, Peel did retire from his 
ministerial station, when he made up his mind 
to abandon the old policy of his party. He 
did leave the field open for Lord John Russell ; 
and it was not until it was confessed that no 
one but Peel could rule the helm in the social 
and political crisis of 1846, that Sir Robert 
resumed office, and, as Premier, settled for ever 
the long-agitated and agitating question of the 
Corn-Laws. He believed that it was of vital 
importance to the country to have that great 
change effected, promptly, thoroughly, and 
irreversibly. He believed with equal honesty 
that he himself could do this, and that it 
could be done by no one else. In this belief, 
and up to this belief, he acted; though he 
clearly foresaw the storm of obloquy which 
such conduct would bring on him while 
living, and the bitter malignity with which 
a large, a powerful, and a highly-gifted part of 
the nation would pursue his memory even after 
death. Sir Archibald says, this was “a dere- 
liction of duty which honour ever must lament, 
and will never imitate.” We think it was a 
fulfilment of the highest duty : it was a noble 
example of the highest self-sacrifice, carried 
out in the spirit of that patriotic maxim which 
Livy places in the lips of one his old heroes,— 
“ Ea caritas patrie est, ut tam ignominia etiam 
quam morte nostra, si opus sit, servemus.” 

There is one remarkable omission in Sir Ar- 
chibald Alison’s account of the struggles of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. He does not mention 
that system of manufacturing forty-shilling 
freeholders, which Mr, Cobden introduced, an 
by which so many counties were won by the 
Liberals. This, in a constitutional point of 
view, is one of the most important facts that 
has happened since the Reform Bill. The 
great engine of popular warfare, which the 
chiefs of Manchester invented and wielded 
with such energy while the Corn Laws yet 
existed, was neglected after their overthrow ; 
but it may be called into action again on even 
a greater scale, should any other serious contest 
arise between democracy, aided by commercial 
wealth, and the old territorial aristocracy. 

The last chapters in this volume deal with 
French affairs, and they are the best chapters 
in the book, though prolix on many topics. 
Chapter XLV.describes the campaigns in Algeria 
from 1840 to the general submission of the 
province. It is the shortest and the best 
chapter of all. Having said so much of Sir 
Archibald’s heaviness in other parts of the 


beok, we think it but justice to cite from this 
chapter his description of the Battle of Isly. 
The reader will probably be reminded of the 
narrative which 


iers gives of Kleber’s victory 


at Heliopolis. Sir Archibald Alison can bear 
the comparison :— 

“Tt was not by maritime victories that the 
empire of Marocco;'a power essentially inland and 
military, was to be overcome ; the real blows were 
to be struck by Marshal Bugeaud with the land 
forces, .They were not long, however, of being 
delivered. The emperor’s son had at length taken 
the command of the army, and it was daily swelled 
by the accession of large bodies of savage warriors 
from the interior, who advanced as to certain 
victory under the standard of the prophet, to 
exterminate the infidels. Fresh reinforcements, 
consisting chiefly of infantry from the hill tribes, 
were daily expected, which were to assail the 
French on the side of the mountains on which 
their left flank rested ; while the numerous squad- 
rons of the Moorish horse enveloped their right, 
which was‘in the plain. In a few days, the 
enemy’s forces would be raised to 40,000 men, 
while the French had no corresponding addition 
to their numbers to look for. In these circum- 
stances, the general-in-chief wisely judged that he 
had everything to fear and nothing to hope from 
any further delay, and he resolved upon an 
immediate attack—a determination which diffused 
universal enthusiasm in the army. Yet was the 
resolution, though prudent in the circumstances, 
a bold and venturous one; for the French forces 
were only 8,500 regular infantry, 1,500 regular 
and 2,100 irregular horse, while the Moors had 
25,000 cavalry and 10,000 foot-soldiers around 
their banners. 

“ Having taken his resolution, Marshal Bugeaud 
made every disposition which skill and prudence 
could suggest to insure success, To guard against 
the sudden irruption of the Moorish horse, the 
danger which was most to be apprehended, the 
whole army was drawn up in the form of a large 
square, composed of as many lesser squares as there 
were battalions. The ambulances, or carriages for 
the wounded, the baggage, the beasts of burden, 
were placed in the centre, in which also were the 
cavalry, arranged in two columns, one on each 
side of the convoy. The artillery was placed at 
the four sides, at the openings between the batta- 
lions, which were 120 paces broad. This was the 
order prescribed for the combat; in approaching 
it, the arrangement was somewhat different. The 
advance was made by one of the angles led by the 
column of direction, on each side of which the 
other battalions followed, each keeping their square 
formation on the right and left. The whole army, 
when in march, was thus formed in a great rect- 
angle, composed of columns, advancing at half 
distance of battalions, ready at the moment’s warn- 
ing to fall back into the great square. Imme- 
diately behind the leading battalion were two 
other battalions in close column, not forming part 
of the square, but at the head of the convoy, and 
composing a reserve intended to act according as 
their services might be required, In this rectan- 
gular order the whole army set out at three in 
the afternoon of the 13th; at night the foragers, 
who had been sent out on all sides of the column, 
returned to their respective corps, which halted 
still in the order of march, in silence, and without 
lights. After resting three hours, the whole broke 
up at midnight, and advanced straight, in the 
same order, towards the river Isly, on the other 
side of which the enemy were encamped, 

“ The Isly, at the point where the passage was 
to be effected, was divided into two branches, 
both of which required to be crossed before the 
enemy’s camp was reached. The first was crossed 
before the enemy were aware of their approach,—a 
fortunate circumstance, as the passage would have 
been very hazardous if made in presence of their 
numerous and fiery squadrons, The alarm had 
reached their camp, however, before the second 
crossing was eff , and when the leading 
columns of the French reached the heights which 
overhung its right bank, they beheld the enemy’s 
camp stretching as far as the eye could reach on 


the squadrons of the enemy prepared to dispute 
the passage. There was-nota moment to lose, for 
their numbers were every minute increasing ; and 
on an eminence in-their centre was to be seen a 
dense group of horsemen, which marked the spot 
where the empéror’s son, with the imperial banners 
displayed, had taken his station. The battalion 
of direction immediately was turned tawards that 
eminence, with orders, when it was reached, to 
move,to the right, still holding the summit of the 
eminence by the left face of the great square, 
Hardly were these orders given, when the rattle 
of musketry was heard in the front, arising from 
the leading files of the French tirailleurs, which 
were beginning to cross the river by three fords, 
and had become engaged with the Moors. They 
pressed on, though assailed by a warm fire from 
the enemy’s light troops, and ere long reached the 
foot of the hill on which the emperor’s son was 
placed. Judging from the crowd there that some 
person of eminence was on the spot, the marshal 
directed the fire of four field-pieces on the group, 
and, from the confusion which soon prevailed in 
it, evidently with fatal effect. Encouraged by 
this circumstance, the French tiraillewrs, closely 
followed by the squares, still in the oblong order 
of march, steadily advanced up the slope, driving 
the enemy’s light troops before them. 

“ At this moment enormous masses of the 
Moorish cavalry, hitherto screened by the high 
grounds on either side, suddenly made their ap- 
pearance on the summit of the crest on the right 
and left, and with loud cries charged the French 
squares. The latter had need of all their firmness, 
for the moment was terrible, and a heavy fire was 
at the same time opened upon them by the mus- 
keteers, who showed themselves between the 
Moorish squadrons. But not a sign of disorder 
appeared, not a square was broken. With admi- 
rable coolness, the tirailleurs outside the columns 
on their flanks retired before the advance, firing 
as rapidly as they could, and when the horsemen 
were close upon them, they lay down to give room 
for the squares behind to open their fire. The 
Moors recoiled before the terrible discharge of 
grape and musketry which immediately suc- 
ceeded ; the French continued their advance, and 
the height. was won. Immediately the prescribed 
change of order took place ; the square moved upon 
the camp, and by their advance separated in two 
the immense mass of the Moorish cavalry. At this 
moment the French horse, under Colonel Tartas, 
issued from the square, and dashed in a headlong 
charge into the enemy’s camp, which was obsti- 
nately defended, but at length taken, with the 
whole tents and baggage which it contained. A 
serious danger, however, awaited the victorious 
cavalry in the moment of their triumph. A body 
of ten thousand Moorish horsemen, placed in re- 
serve in the rear of the camp, suddenly charged 
them when disordered by success, and scattered 
over the surface among the tents. But Colonel 
Morris, at the head of the chasseurs-d-cheval, three 
hundred in number, charged the Moors with such 
vigour, in a compact mass, that they in their turn 
were broken and driven off the field. The whole 
French army then advanced against a confused 
mass of infantry and cavalry, which was striving 
to rally in the rear; it was speedily put to the 
rout, and the whole took to flight. The victory 
of the French was complete ; the Moors lost eight 
hundred killed, and double that number wounded, 
besides eleven guns and their whole tents and 
ammmunition; while the French were only 
weakened by twenty-seven killed and ninety-six 
wounded.” 


The summaries of the debates in the French 
Chambers are very well written ; much better 
than the summaries of the debates in the 
English Parliament, which are contained in 
the earlier part of the book. And, indeed, 
generally speaking, the farther Sir Archibald’s 
subject leads him from home, the better he 
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treats it. 
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Andromeda, and other Poems. By Charles 
Kingsley. John W. Parker and Son. 
Mr. Kanestry’s popularity..as a novelist has 
almost;obscured by its brightness his early and 
well-merited reputation asa poet. We doubt, 
however, whether anything he has written in 
rose indicates a finer..power than that which 
went to the production of the ‘Saint’s Tragedy.’ 
The habit of comparatively rapid prose-com- 

ition does not seem to have diminished 

y. Kingsley’s capacity for the laborious task 
of building up the lofty rhyme. These, poems 
will sustain his reputation as a poet at its early 
height ; and they will also extend it through a 
large circle of readers who at present know of 
him only as one of the most popular novel- 
writers of the day. 

The piece from which this volume takes its 
title is .a thoroughly classical rendering, in 
hexameters,-of the story of Andromeda. In 
spite of the metre, which, in English, is, to our 
mind, as detestable -as it is difficult, Mr. 
Kingsley has produced a poem as readable as 
‘Evangeline ;’ but, in most other : respects, 
wholly different from Mr. Longfellow’s work. 


‘Evangeline’ is an imitation of Goethe, in 


‘Hermann and Dorothea ;’ but ‘ Andromeda’ 
is strictly Homeric. The metre, the whole 
style of treatment, the character of the phrase- 
ology, are all Homeric ; with the most marked 
intention we have “ black-beaked” ships, 
“deep-bosomed” women, and the like, trans- 
ferred alive from the verses of Homer into 
those of Mr. Kingsley. We do not think that 
much is gained by this avowed imitation, nor 
by the indulgence of the predilection of the 
archaic in style, which shows itself, more or 
less, throughout the present volume, of which 
‘Andromeda’ occupies only one-third. Poet- 
asters may derive a certain advantage from the 
adoption of forms of rhythm and» modes of 
thought and expression which have been hal- 
lowed to our feelings by time, and which, 
moreover, cast a veil of benign obscurity over 
the incapacity of such writers to produce 
ideas able to bear the test of common day- 
light. But Mr. Kingsley does himself an 
injustice when he clothes his modern thoughts 
in classic, Icelandic, and old-ballad metres, or 
in Greek, Scottish, and obsolete English turns 
of-expression. It may be said that an antique 
subject requires antique treatment. If so, it 
is a very serious objection against antique sub- 
jects,—which, to say the plain, and, to many 
persons, the unpalatable, truth, are becoming 
less and less poetically available every day. 
The reading public of 1858 demands from 
painters of ancient subjects an accuracy of 
costume infinitely greater than was looked for 
in the good old slovenly times of Byron and 
Scott ; and one accuracy leads to another ; and 
weare beginning to feel that “heroic times,” if 
truly restored, as now they must be if restored 
at all, were, in some respects of the very first 
ig Syrwir more unpoetical than our own. 

he best poets, of all times, as a general 
rule, have avoided this practice of appearing 
in masquerade. The contemporary costume 
and habits of thought and- language were 
adopted by Homer, Dante, Chaucer, and 
Shakspeare, though there can be little doubt 
but that there was just the same kind and 
amount of temptation in their times as there is 
now to depart from such costume and habits, 
and to seek a fictitious excitement in mere 
strangeness. The human ideal—that is to say 
the heroic, which is directly or indirectly the 
subject of all poetry—is continually advancing. 
To the prowess of Achilles a succeeding age 
adds the chastity of Sir Galahad ; and a still 





later age demands that its hero shall be able, 
not only to overcome his enemies and keep 
himself “pure in work and will,’ but also 
to entertain happy, honourable, and beneficial 
relations of various kinds with the world in 
which he lives, and to become, in fact, the 
“modern gentleman.” Similarly with woman- 
hood ; to the bright cheeks of Briseis is added, 
in course of time, the bright soul of Beatrice ; 
and the woman receives a further perfection 
from the thorough social culture of the “ modern 
lady.” The hero and the heroine of the nine- 
teenth century are waiting to have their por- 
traits taken ; but it seems the painter who is 
worthy of the work, is not forthcoming. Our 
Goethes, Heines, and Tennysons, indeed, appear 
to discern the truth ; but they have not had 
confidence and courage to face it fully and act 
upon it. They have painted in their best pro- 
ductions strictly modern life, but not modern 
life with its most poetical characteristic,— 
namely, a capacity of elaborate social 
beauty. Hermann, Alexis, Eustace, the heroes 
of ‘Locksley Hall, and the ‘Gardener’s 
Daughter, Dora, Dorothea, Amy, and the 
rest, are modern young men and women, 
indeed; but they are either so slightly 
sketched, or in so humble a scale of life, that 
they in no way deserve to be regarded as even 
approximate delineations of the modern heroic, 
as it actually exists in England and elsewhere. 

But now let us introduce our readers to 
Andromeda, and the story of her exposure to 
the sea-beast, that ravaged the country on 
account of the sin of her mother, who, when 
her daughter was bathing,— 

“ Fairer she called her in pride than Atergati, queen of 
the ocean.” 

Andromeda is made to interest us personally 
precisely as we becanie interested in Briseis 
and other ladies of that period. Her corporeal 
charms are suggested briefly, clearly, and 
powerfully. We see her chained to the rock,— 


“most beautiful, shaped like a goddess, 
Lifting her long white arms wide-spread to the walls of 
the basalt ;” 


we see her mother embracing, as she departs, 
her daughter's knees—‘ soft knees where no 
babe will be fondled ;’ we see her “ shining 
a snow-white cross on the dark green walls of 
the sea-cliff ;” we see her when Perseus, having 
cloven the chains from her wrists, “ her arms 
fell soft on his shoulder ;” but, besides these, 
we are not made acquainted with any very 
vital characteristics. Of Perseus also, we only 
know that he was “ beautiful” and bold. All 
this is quite Greek, as it should be. The 
moral of the poem alone has a touch of the 
modern :— 
“ Three things hold we, the Rulers, who sit by the founts 
of Olympus, 
Wisdom, and prowess, and beauty; and freely we pour 
them on mortals ; 


One thing only we grudge to mankind, when a hero, 
unthankful, 
Boasts of our gifts as his own.” 


One of the best passages of the poem is 
that in which the appearance of the deliverer 
is described :— 


“ Sudden she ceased, with a shrick: in the spray like a 
hovering foam-bow 

Hung, more fair than the foam-bow, a boy in the bloom 
of his manhood, 

Golden-haired, ivory-limbed, ambrosial ; over his shoulder 

Hung for a veil of his beauty the gold-fringed folds of the 
goat-skin, 

Bearing the brass of his shield, as the sun flashed clear 
on its clearness. 

Curved on his thigh lay a falchion ; and under the gleam 
of his helmet 

Eyes more blue than the main shone awful, around him 
Athené 

Shed in her love such grace, such state, and terrible 

7 daring. 

Rovere over hang pn he came, upon glittering pinions, 

ving, @ wonder, outgrown from the tight-laced gold of 

his sandals ; = “ ” 








Bounding from billow to billow, and sweeping the crests 
like a sea-gull ; 

Leaping the gulfs of the surge, as he laughed in the joy 
of his leaping. 

Fair and majestic he sprang to the rock, and the maiden 
in wonder 

Gazed for a while, and then hid in the dark rolling wave 
of her tresses.” 


_ This is very lively and vigorous descrip- 
tion, and would be interesting, but for the base 
consideration, which will intrude itself on the 
modern mind, corrupted as it is by the know- 
ledge of the limits of the possible, that no such 
state of things could ever have existed. The 
following. lines constitute the most striking 
passage in the poem, and they are, on the 
whole, near enough to the possible realities 
of actual nature to be humanly interesting, 
which the poem, taken as a whole, is not :— 

* Loosing his arms from her waist he flew upward await- 
ing the sea-beast. 

Onward it came from the southward, as bulky and black 
as a galley, 

Lazily coasting along as the fish fled leaping before it ; 

Lazily breasting the ripple, and watching by sandbar and 
headland, 

Listening for laughter of maidens at bleaching, or song 
of the fisher, 

Children that played on the pebbles, or cattle that pawed 
on the sandhills. 

Rolling and dropping it came, where bedded in glistening 


purple 

Cold on the cold seaweeds lay the long white sides of the 
maiden, 

Trembling, her face in her hands, and her tresses afloat 
on the water. 

As when an osprey aloft, dark-eyebrowed, royally crested, 

Flags on by creek and by cove, and in spite of the anger 
of Nereus, 

Ranges the king of the shore; if he see on a glittering 
shallow, 

Chasing the bass and the mullet, the fin of a wallowing 
dolphin, 

Halting, he wheels round slowly, in doubt of the weight 
of his quarry, 

Whether to clutch it alive, or to fall on the wretch like a 
plummet, 

Stunning with terrible talon the life of the brain in the 
hindhead : 

Then rushes up with a scream, and stooping the wrath of 
his eyebrows 

Falls from the sky like a star, while the wind rattles 
hoarse in his pinions. 

Over him closes the foam for a moment; then from the 
sand-bed , 

Rolls up the great fish, dead, and his side gleams white 
in the sunshine. 

heeey fell the boy on the beast, unveiling the face of the 

Jorgon ; 

Thus fell the boy on the beast ; thus rolled up the beast 
in its horror, 

Once, as the dead eyes glared into his; then his sides, 
death-sharpened, 

Stiffened and stood, brown rock, in the wash of the 
wandering water.”’ 


As this poem is simply a rendering in verse of 
the mythological story, we do not give an analy- 
sis of it. The forty or fifty lines we have quoted 
will give our readers a sufficiently clear notion 
of the other four hundred and fifty which we 
have not quoted. In immediate juxtaposition 
with these specimens of restored classical 
poetry we will place another piece of a very 
different, and, as it seems to us, much more 
genuine kind :— 

“THE LAST BUCCANIER. 
“Oh! Bestest is a gieeaens place for them that’s rich 
But ‘England is a cruel place for such poor folks as I; 


And such a port fcr mariners I ne’er shall see again 
As the pleasant isle of Aves, beside the Spanish main. 


Il. 
“There were forty craft in Aves that were both swift 
.and stout, 
All furnished round with small arms and cannons round 
about ; 
And a thousand men in Aves made laws so fair and free 
To choose their valiant captains and obey them loyally. 


11, 

“ Thence we sailed against the Spaniard with his hoards of 
plate and gold, q 

Which he wrung with cruel tortures from the Indian folk 
of old; 


| Likewise the merchant captains with hearts as hard as 


stone, 
Who flog men and keel-haul them, and starve them to 
the bone. 


iv. 
be Ale palms grew high in Aves, and fruits that shone 
e 


like gold, 
And the colibris and parrots they were gorgeous to behold; 
\ 
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And the negro maids to Aves, from bondage fast did flee, 
To welcome gallant sailors, a-sweeping in from seit. 


v. 

“* Oh! sweet it was in Aves to hear the landward breeze 

A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees, 

With a negro lass to fan you while you listened to the roar 

Of the breakers on the reef outside that never touched 
the shore. 


VI. 

“* But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must be ; 

So the king’s ships sailed’ to Aves, and quite put down 
were we. 

All day we fought like bull-dogs, but they burst the 
booms at night, 

And I fied in a piragua, sore-wounded, from the fight. 

vil. 
** Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside, 


Till a at I tried to cheer her, the poor young thing she 
ag 


But as I lay a-gasping, a Bristol sail came by, ; 
And brought me home to England here to beg until I die. 


vill, 
“‘ And now I am old and going—I’m sure I can’t tell 
where ; 


One comfort is this world’s so hard I can’t be worse off 
ere ; 


If I might but be a sea-dove, I’d fly across the main, 
To the pleasant isle of Aves, to look at it once again.” 
Several of the lyrics in this volume must be 
already well-known to our readers,— The Sands 
of Dee’ and ‘The Three Fishers’ for example. 
Not inferior to these, though in a different 
style, is the ‘Ode to the North-east Wind, 
which the Rector of Eversley backs against 
the “sweet south,” and calls “the wind of 
God,” because it is so good for hunting. 
In ‘The Bad Squire, however, he makes 
amends for this stretch of clerical privilege by 
an emphatic representation of the evils involved 
in the maintenance of the game-laws. The 
poorest portion of the volume is that which is 
entitled ‘Poems connected with 1848-9” Yet 
this division contains one or two pieces likely 
to vie in popularity with any lyric of the day. 
The following piece will probably rank hence- 
forward with Mr. Longfellow’s ‘ Excelsior ’ 
and ‘Psalin of Life’: — 


““THE WORLD'S AGE. 


1. 
** Who will say the world is dying ? 
Who will say our prime is past ? 
Sparks from Heaven within us lying, 
Flash, and will flash till the last. 
Fools ! who fancy Christ mistaken ; 
Man a tool to buy and sell ; 
Earth a failure, God-forsaken, 
Ante-room of Hell. 
11. 
“* Still the race of Hero-spirits 
Pass the lamp from hand to hand ; 
Age from age the Words inherits— 
* Wife, and child, and Fatherland.’ 
Still the youthful hunter gathers 
Fiery joy from wold and wood; 
He will dare as dared his fathers, 
Give him cause as good. 


111. 
‘* While a slave bewails his fetters ; 
While an orphan pleads in vain ; 
While an infant lisps his letters, 
Heir of all the ages’ gain ; 
While a lip grows ripe for kissing ; 
While a moan for man is wrung ; 
Know, by every want and blessing, 
That the world is young.” 


The following piece, not likely to please so 
many as the above, seems to us to be not less 
good -— 

““DOLCINO TO MARGARET. 
‘* The world goes up and the world goes down 
And the sunshine follows the rain ; 
And yesterday’s sneer, and yesterday’s frown, 
Can never come over again, 
Sweet wife ! 
No, never come over again. 
For woman is warm though man be cold, 
And the night will hallow the day ; 
Till the heart which at even was weary and old 
Can rise in the morning gay, 
Sweet wife! 
To its work in the morning gay.” 


The longest piece in the volume, after ‘ An- 
dromeda, is ‘Saint Maura, in which the 
martyr relates, upon the cross, to her husband, 
who is dying on a cross beside her, the tortures 
and indignities which she underwent before 


she was brought up to be crucified. The more 
powerfully such a subject is treated the less 
poetical it becomes ; and Mr. Kingley’s poem 
confirms us in our opinion that there are 
heights of life as. well as of doctrine which 
are profaned by verse, 








Algiers in 1857 : its Accessibility, Climate, and 
Resources described, with especial reference to 
English Invalids, &e. By the Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies, M.A. Oxon, Vicar of Adlingfleet, and 
Rural Dean of Selby. Longman and Co. 

Ir is now nearly twenty-eight years since we 

saw the then recently dethroned Dey of Algiers 

rubbing his feet, after the Oriental custom, in 
his box at the opera in Paris. While he was 
thus employed, Don Pedro, the ex-emperor of 

Brazil, entered a box directly opposite ; and 

the audience, with true Parisian sense of the 

ridiculous, were so tickled at the sight of the 
dethroned monarchs solacing themselves with 
listening to Noury and gazing at Montessow’s 

graceful and fairy-like movements, that a 

general titter pervaded the house. In a few 

weeks Charles X. was added to the number of 
the ex-sovereigns ; and since then the class‘has 
become a numerous one. 

During the twenty-seven years which have 
elapsed since the old Dey was obliged''to 
amuse himself with the opera instead of cutting 
off his subjects’ heads, Algiers has been colo- 
nized on definite principles, and’ has now 
become to France what India is—-or was-—to 
England. It is the safety-valve which disposes 
of her unemployed, ‘and therefore’ dangerous, 
citizens. It is the school’ in which her soldiers 
are trained, and the theatre for winning that 
military. glory which she might otherwise be 
disposed to seek nearer home. Now, the glory 
of England is her colonial empire. at 
should we be if we were confined to our little 
island? If any nation ought to be an adept 
in the policy of colonization, it, is England ; 
and it is, therefore, very important that. we 
should know what other nations have done, 
and are doing, in the same line. .Can we learn 
from them any lessons in an art upon which 
our power and reputation mainly depend ? 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to: compare 
our colonies with ‘Algiers. ‘Yet it does appear 
to us that we might ‘learn something from the 
policy of France ‘in her dealings with her 
African colony, From Mr. Davies’s very 
amusing and instructive book, we learn, that 
she is making the same mistake that we have 
generally made, in throwing difficulties in the 
way of those desirous of purchasing land. We 
have both fallen into the absurd error of ob- 
structing the supply of men—the most valuable 
article in a new settlement—by placing a. fic- 
titious value upon land, which, without men, is 
of no value whatever. Here, then, is a warning 
for us. The same evil effects follow the same 
erroneous policy in Africa as in Australia and 
New Zealand. Free trade in land, as in every- 
thing else, is the mainspring which makes the 
machine keep pace with the time. Weaken 
this, and the watch makes but. little progress ; 
destroy it, and the watch stands still. 

But the active exertions of the government 
in the construction of public works calculated 
to improve the country, and to promote the 
social welfare of the natives, are not. at. all 
inconsistent with free-trade ; and we .believe 
that we might advantageously adopt some 
details from French colonial policy in this 
respect. During the twenty-seven years of her 
occupation of 





boon upon the natives, such as would have 





geria, France has conferred a | - 


| merited an apotheosis in ancient times, In 
Africa water is the one thing needful. An 
Arab will absolutely chew the foulest mud for 
the sake of the water it contains. Pour water 
upon the most barren African desert, and it 
blossoms like the rose. A well of water is q 
thing to fight for. Wherever a well is found, 
| there springs up a town. Water is all-powerful 
to produce everything necessary for the suste- 
nance of man, and is, moreover, a luxury which 
is in itself sufficient to make the very act of 
living delightful to him. An abundant supply 
of water is all that is wanted to make the 
deserts of North Africa a paradise ; and this 
prime blessing the French government have 
conferred upon the natives. Artesian wells 
have been everywhere sunk ; round them have 
sprung up towns and villages. Whole tracts, 
which were before utterly barren and useless, 
have been taken into cultivation ; and in one 
case a nomadic tribe have been induced, by 
the attractions of an artesian well, to take the 
first grand step towards civilization, by settling 
down into fixed habitations, and building 
themselves a town. Of all the triumphs of 
science which modern times have witnessed, 
none is more sublime than that achieved by a 
féw ‘French soldiers,—-the true heralds of 
civilization to tribes’ sunk in barbarism for 
ages 





“ A civil engineer, a sergeant of Spahis, and a 
detachment, of soldiers of the Foreign Legion, 
suffice, for the ‘work, which commenced early in 
May, 1856, in ait oasis of the Oued-Rir. This 
first. essay’ was most successful. On the 19th 
of June a perfect’ river, yielding 4,010 quarts of 
water per niintite, at a temperature of 21°, burst 
from’ ‘the bdwels of the earth. The joy of the 
Arabs wi8 indescribable. The news of this mira- 
culons gush’ of water, “so precious in the desert, 
spread rapidly through the country. People came 
from afar to see the spring, to which the Mara- 
boots, with solemn ceremonies, gave the name of 
the ‘Fountain of Peace.” The soldiers who had 
wrought the seeming miracle returned to Biscara 
without a single sick man, although during the 
period of their labours the centigrade thermometer 
had often marked 460 in the shade. Two other 
borings were also successful, but the supply of 
water was much less abundant, the first of the 
two wells, which received the name of the 
‘Fountain of the Benediction,’ yielding only 35 
quarts a minute from a depth of 84 métres; the 
second 120 quarts at the depth of 58 métres. The 


| gratitude of the Arabs knew no bounds, and they 


showed the most friendly feeling to the small 
detachment of soldiers, who lived amongst them 
for weeks and months together, at long distances 
from the French garrisons. In the oasis of Sidi- 
Rached, which was totally unproductive for want 
of water, an artesian well, known as the ‘ Fountain 
of Gratitude,’ yields, at the depth of 54 métres, no 
less than 4,300 quarts of water per minute. When 
the shouts of the soldiers announced the gush, the 
Arabs sprang in crowds to the spot, laving them- 
selves in the welcome abundance,. into which 
mothers dipped their children, while the old 
sheikh fell upon his knees and wept, and returned 
thanks to Allah and the French. At Oum-Thiuor, 
a well sunk to the depth of 170 métres, and 
yielding 180 quarts a minute, was at once taken 
as the centre of a settlement by a portion of a 
previously nomadic tribe. As soon as the water 
appeared, they began the construction of a village 
and the plantation of 1,200 date-trees, and entirely 
renounced their wandering existence. According 
to General Desvaux’s report, these artesian wells 
are likely to make a most important influence on 
Arab life, and greatly to subdue the roaming 
propensities of many of the tribes.” 


Truly these soldiers were more nobly ent- 
ployed in saving than in destroying life,—in 
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building towns than in knocking them down | hour, and a good saddle-horse for four francs a | vibrated dully beneath the heavy sledge of the 
with guns and mortars. There are parts of | ride, or six francs a day for a journey. For the | Trappist; our guide preceded us in list shoes, 
‘Australia where water is almost as necessary | Conveyance of a party to a distance of eight | and, although privileged to do so, never spoke 
das difficult to procure as in Algiers. But leagues (twenty English miles), and toreturn with | above a whisper. A handsome and venerable 
Se . : it on the same day, the charge for an omnibus | monk, as he worked at his lathe silently and 
our Secretaries for the Colonies are too much |", y: charge for bus | 1 d 
; ted in obtaining a parliamentary majo- with three horses abreast, is twenty francs, which incessantly, converting the shapeless palmetta 
eco set mint ser d di sum includes every expense. Any dispute with a | berry into a beautiful polished bead, only smiled 
rity by a judicious cons bl “pre | ee with driver is disposed of in the most summary manner | and shook his head good-naturedly at the inquiries 
tion of patronage, to trouble themselves wit by the commissary of police, who, in a case of | which, forgetting his vows (a venial forgetfulness, 
the construction of artesian wells or the dis-| extortion or impertinence, has the power to | if not an intentional one), we occasionally put to 
pensation of water to the thirsty plains of suspend him from his duties for a week or two; | him. Then, at parting, to show he was not vexed 
Australia. f _ , | and this power is not unfrequently exercised by | by our curiosity, he extended his hand and pre- 
supply This is only one of the improvements which | that useful functionary. The process is a very | sented us with many specimens of his exquisite 
ke the the French government is Bg deep A | simple one:—take your witness with you to the | skill and labour.” 
nd this jardin d’essat has been formed for the purpose | Police Centrale, lodge your complaint, and you 4 ° « 
it have Me discovering what useful plants may be ad-|may depend that justice will follow forthwith, PB rngoneretcrn worthy of brother “Jean 
L wells vantageously introduced, and this garden is| without any further trouble on your part. It | ”— : 
m have cultivated by the soldiers,—an arrangement | insures wonderful civility towards the public from But breakfast was announced, and as Vernon 
tracts conducive alike to economy and to the health | # set of men who are notoriously a difficult class to | and the writer had taken a long walk, besides 
iseless, and morality of the garrison. Roads and | ™anage all over the world.” ; = i fe by a gpg Be by: a 
i yailroads are everywhere in progress ; fens are} The account of the Trappist monastery which pot gee gg pesca 4 Pt ng Bb ewnd ; e 
drained ; the ground cultivated; and _ the | has been established there, is interesting. The poe Preespatiog Dame So « bieh ta a h 
ia, whic it ; life led by these monks seems to us a| 5.. 3 & Bagh table, with its 
malaria, which has hitherto rendered some | austere life 'y a leita. weal ie, Maile Relies. tn 
ettling parts of the country very unhealthy, is thus | mistake. We . not Pape cin, | ay myst a oo superior dak as hedtian, Chek teeilles canted 
tilding destroyed. on mutton every day, if they like it, or why t ey to us was excellent; every dish was home-grown 
phs of Algiers, to judge from Mr. Davies’s account, | should get up at midnight to say their prayers ; | or home-made ; soup, rice-porridge flavoured with 
nessed, . must now bea very pleasant place of residence. | but their superstition or fanaticism certainly savoury herbs, an omelet, fried potatoes, cheese 
d-by a The object of his visit was health. One of his | takes a more useful turn than it sometimes does 


n ] and butter, than which we had tasted none so 
Ids of family, as we learn from his dedication, was | with us in Europe. Here it makes us call each | good since we had left our native hills; with 


mm for suffering from a pulmonary complaint; and | other by ugly names, talka good deal of nonsense, | raisins, figs, almonds, oranges, and sound wine of 
finding that the temperature of Algiers was |and spend much valuable time very uselessly. | a Bordeaux character for desert. During the 
more mild and equable than that even of | There it makes people hold their tongues, and | repast, our friendly guide stood at a kind of side- 
Madeira, he took her thither last year. The | labour in the arts which are most conducive to | board, and read a long homily on the hospitable 
remedy wasindeed unsuccessful, but italleviated | the benefit of the community amongst whom | duties of Christians in general and guests in par- 
the invalid’s sufferings ; and notwithstanding | they live :— paced hace peadhons ave gy bo bernard 
the peinfal circumstances % the case, 1b) “The monastety is ®. plain square building, junctions. The room in which we breakfasted 
has produced a book which .is both in-|distinguished by no architectural pretension |\. Goo which is always appropriated festa con 
structing = a Algiers is meee wbgtoren i i has an open {atesagle in the | oF strangers, while sath 4 eee pisihgphag ta 

the line of ordinary tourists, and we| centre, which is ornamented by many curious} ~~. - ! 
fave hitherto known little of the dotnestic life | lowers, orange-trees in fall bearing, and a foun. | C™mfortabe bed-rooms, expresly prepared for the 








desert, and habits of the colony. An. Algerian | tain of clear and beautiful water, in which gold same hospitable purpose. 


_ abl : 3 é ‘ : ‘ “Our next object after breakfast, was to look 
sy omnibus is a novelty :-— naira wi beditings inteded. bereg mye over the farm, and to see how they practised the 
ame of “ Omnibuses, tolerably well horsed, are always | other purposes, are attached to the monastery ; bmg ee by the big ped bn the pee 
ho had waiting in the Rue Bab-el-Oued to convey the | while outside of these a high wall, encompassing " ma hs wp bar the oy “ago ty “ the 
3iscara excursionist to St. Eugene, Point Pescade, Or |a hundred acres of garden, vineyard, orchards, pene ger ma oi teu ae Coaan condi- 
ng the wherever he chooses to order them. They start | and cemetery, surrounds the home inclosure. jer ‘ “e r: bhits b ye broad-cast, — 
ometer at a moment’s notice, and take the chance of| Beyond this again the cultivated farm encircles | “ et ey pagent pci dees Hoey: re Here “4 
other picking up passengers en route. The fare to St.|the whole in a ring fence; by the produce of mae 7 nd - vt pee so ge " ot wg Arse 
ply of Eugéne is only five sous, and the little Arab| which the establishment is maintained, and ; iG t a. — erie mem ‘ed pies of t e 
of the horses frequently gallop at speed over the whole | the simple wants of the brotherhood amply | 9™°3 0° rong thrivi SS eae et east forty 
f the distance. The ready and available accommodation | sypplied. acres, 5 oy: thriving, an 4 ng he clean 
ily 35 afforded by these voitures to all classess is worthy | “The monk who received us at the porter’s = i: pi om ae” agi peak ars yapes-ten 
xt tie of notice, and the visitor has only to cast his eye | lodge, and who, as guest-master, alone spoke, | 8°% ayers “ grape- ugh, = 
. The on the strange and picturesque assemblage which | whispered a kind welcome, and invited us to — pies Pr ae Bir Se The 
d they they sometimes contain, to be assured of their | breakfast at the hour of eleven. At that moment | SPCC! 21 . —— od dh ages here. The 
smail general popularity. For instance :—on the box | Mr. Vernon produced a beautiful hoopoe which artificia —— - es i h ad not long been 
; them in front may be seen the Mahonese driver with a| he had just shot; the monk took the dead bird lad dows, bye led ent ; the fences, howev er, 
tances nigger woman, wrapped in a blue bedgown, gently in his hand, and -kissing it, said, in a a our a eee and Lo such as 
’ Sidi- sitting erect by his side, and grinning with delight feeling voice, ‘This at least was innocent.’ The | ; —_ Lam h = : id af, or Lord aterford’s 
: want at the pace with which the steeds are travelling ; library, to which he at once conducted us, was The aan aa . a have faced. They 
intain while next to her is a Moorish fisherman, with | worthy of little notice; it. contained neither | \"° pete ; — te ee eee 
e8, NO a bamboo rod thirty feet long, going to Point | manuscripts nor books of any special merit : even Views acaem, 0 ry! tse Bh _ Wee ce: 
When Pescade to entrap red mullet and rock-whiting. | Vernon’s sharp eye could discover nothing beyond prickly Ley and then a broad ditch,—a vegetable 
h, the The interior is not, as an English omnibus would | g Jarge work on agriculture, which, from its well- —— af cr: amd's terrible fence to ee 
them- be, packed like a barrel of sardines, but there is | thumbed condition, seemed to be an object of | under any prema es The cattle in punt of 
which i for all. A gay French lady, hr 4 | much interest to the brotherhood.” | een, bet pear ean mae ee for iach 
ann on. of sg Serer .y Reigate A Pho We almost think these Trappists are wise | heasts, large in bone and rough in their skins; 
while opposite to him is a fair Mauresque. whose | Men. They do not trouble their heads, it | Vernon, however suggested that probably a thick 
ir of brigh : "ict seems, about angelic or seraphic doctors. The | hairy jacket was a great advantage in a country in- 

pair of bright and beautiful eyes are alone visible, ’ ~ ee : vd } & gr s y 
but which shining like stars, are sufficient to book they value is the very practical one | fested by mosquitos and the much-dreaded cestrus, 
remind him of that heaven which is promised to | Which teaches them the useful art of agricul-|to which the monk bowed his assent. Cocks 
the faithful. Again, a Turk, an Englishman, ture :— and hens, for the omelets, swarmed in the farm- 
two officers of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, and an| “The monks who were not marked for religious | Yard; there were also a few long-legged pigs, 
ex-bedchamber lady to one of the queens of| service were engaged in all kinds of domestic and | 294 a capital heap of old stable-manure, which a 
England —still a remarkably handsome and | industrial labour ; some were digging, others monk was forking over at that very time. Also, 
dignified specimen of the English aristocracy, | hoeing, ploughing, looking after the oxen, working | 2 different points of the farm, there were corn- 
and once the greatest beauty of her day— at the anvil, mixing mortar, watching the corn, | Mills with overshot wheels, aqueducts, reservoirs, 
comprise a party which we have not imagined | baking, turning, and all other occupations which | ® bath-house, and lastly, lime-kilns, which they 
but seen in an omnibus at Algiers. And here it | served to support the temporal and natural wants | burned with the wild olive instead of coal, and 

may be as well to mention that voitures capable | of the fraternity. A solemn stillness pervaded | the quality of the lime was excellent. 

of containing four persons, with a pair of Arab | the whole establishment; the very bell sounded| We had intended to have extractedan account 
horses, can be hired at all times for two francs an | as if it was muffled; the anvil rang not, but | of theceremony of circumcision as practised upon 
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a little Moorish boy, but space fails us ; and 
we must refer our readers to Mr. Davies’s very 
amusing narrative, not only for this, but for 
graphic descriptions of hunting, shooting, and 
hawking parties, told with the zest of an Oxonian 
transformed into a Yorkshire clergyman. We 
cannot form an opinion on the merits of Mr. 
Kingsley’s “muscular Christianity ;’ but we are 
quite sure that the parish of Adlingfleet is not 
a whit the worse though My. Davies can ride 
over a cactus-hedge in pursuit of a wild boar, 
nor the rural deanery of Selby less flourishing 
because he can bag his twenty brace of snipe 
in an African bog. 








On Beauty: Three Discourses delivered in the 
Unwersity of Edinburgh ; with an Exposi- 
tion of the Doctrine of the Beautiful, accord- 
ing to Plato. By John Stuart Blackie. 
Edinburgh : Sutherland and Knox. 

Tuts is a book which has put us exceedingly 
out of patience. It is one of an increasing 
class, for which Mr. Ruskin is partly respon- 
sible. We overlook the faults of Mr. Ruskin’s 
style; nay, except where they become out- 
rageous, as when he talks of the sea casting its 
foam along the sand, and “spreading a white 
tablecloth for the gods to dine on,” we may 
almost learn to like them, on account of the 
incessant gleams of original truth by which 
they are accompanied. When a man is 
capable of saying all sorts of new and weighty 
truths with as much apparent ease as another 
can utter commonplaces, we pardon a certain 
amount of reckless vivacity, or even flippancy. 
There is often a sort of headlong enjoyment 
in the act of discerning and uttering a new 
thought, which may not ungracefully betray 
itself in the language in which that thought is 
uttered. We confess we prefer a graver and. a 
quieter mode, especially where the truths 
enunciated claim a semi-religious character, as 
is the case with the views of art which are 
now becoming fashionable. We do not think 
that sublime things, far less divine, are really 
the most impressively when they are the most 
jocularly worded. To us the style of ‘The 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and ‘The Advancement 
of Learning’ is quite as impressive as that of 
‘Punch,’ when he is seriously disposed, or Mr. 
Spurgeon. But, we repeat, we consent to 
forget this preference when we are perusing the 
works’ of a writer whose lightness of speech 
can be attributed to the joy of intellectual 
discovery. When, however, this style is con- 
sciously adopted by careful propounders of 
commonplaces, like Mr. G. G. Scott and Pre- 
fessor Blackie, the distaste which it excites in 
us is difficult to express in terms which would 
not seem too disrespectful to be employed 
towards gentlemen who, while they understand 
their own vocation and faculty, deserve honour 
in their respective fields of art and literature. 
The style which these and other retailers of the 
thoughts of original men have taken to use, is 
worse than in bad taste; it is almost fraudu- 
lent; for it contains, by implication, an 
assertion of a state of mind and an amount of 
faculty to which such writers are and ever must 
be strangers, 

Professor Blackie, in his aspirations after 
universality of intellectual accomplishment, 
has made at least two lamentable mistakes, A 
little while ago he tried to write poetry, and 
now he tries to write on the theory of beauty ; 
and in each case he has displayed the most 
surprising absence of suspicion of the fact, 
which must be clear to-all who can feel, how- 


congenital incapacity to do either. So certain 
is Professor Blackie of his individual greatness 
in various ways, that he ventures to say the 
truth of his own country. This is his one and 
undeniable claim to originality. True origi- 
nality is that which does what was never done 
before, and in all probability will never be 
done again. Whenever it appears, it is start- 
ling and refreshing, and attracts the gaze of 
the best intellects of the time. Accordingly 
Professor Blackie, who was not much heard of 
on this side of the Tweed, so long as he con- 
fined himself to the service of the Muses, 
created quite a sensation when he told us what 
we all knew perfectly well before, that the 
Scotch universities were not famous for the 
production of Porsons, and that the training of 
Oxford was in some respects superior to that of 
St. Andrew's. Now, it is no small part of 
v0 to know when it has succeeded in 

itting the right nail on the head, and to per 
severe, whatever else it may do, in repetitions 
of that principal stroke. e find, therefore, 
that Professor Blackie commences his new 
book with another revelation of truth pre- 
viously known, but never before known to 
have been uttered by a Scotchman. The ever- 
memorable passage, which exhibits what we 
cannot help regarding as the most original 
flight yet attained by Scottish genius, we give 
in full :— 

“Scotland, in fact, to speak the plain truth, is 
a country which, while it has much to be proud 
of, certainly cannot congratulate itself in any way 
on having excelled, either in the theory or in the 
practice of the Beautiful. In these latter days 
we have, indeed, produced a few very reputable 
painters, and seem in a fair way, with God’s 
blessing, of producing more ; but we seem to have 
adopted painting rather as one of the needful 
decorations of social. life, in this age of fair show 
and smooth refinement, than as a gospel of the 
imaginative faculty, which we felt ourselves under 
a sacred obligation to preach. If there be more 
in it, I thank God; and no doubt there is a great 
deal more in the hearts of some devoted individual 
artists; but as a people, I feel assured that we can 
in no wise be said to breathe the living breath of 
Beauty in the same way in which that expression 
might, without metaphor, have been used of the 
ancient Greeks. We are, in many respects, I fear, 
a very utilitarian, a very vulgar, and a very 
Gothic race. Nor, indeed, is this very surprising, 
|seeing that over and above the materializing 
intluences of the love of money natural to a 
mercantile people, and the harshness of mind 
engendered by political partizanship, we in this 
part of the island, possess a church polity,—the 
extreme form of naked Protestantism—which, 
starting from the violence of popular image- 
breaking, has ever maintained a character of 
bigoted hostility, of morbid jealousy, or of boorish 
indifference to all the softening influences and the 
graceful witcheries of the fine arts,—a polity which 
formally established that unnatural divorce betwen 
Beauty and Faith, which can never be made with- 
out robbing the Arts of their noblest soul, and 
devotion of no small charm.” 

It would be too much, perhaps, to expect of 
‘a gentleman bred up amidst influences con- 
| fessedly so frigid and rude, that he should have 
‘anything of value to communicate upon so 
| delicate and glowing a subject as that which he 
‘has unfortunately chosen, but the least one 
looks for from a Scotch professor, is a certain 
amount of “hard logic.” Professor Blackie’s 
logic, however, as displayed in the work before 
us, is of the very softest and most feminine 
order. For example :—“ The world, in so far 
as it is a cosmos, and not a chaos,—in so far as 





—is necessarily an ordered system.” Very 
necessarily indeed, we should say ! as our lady. 
readers will understand if we simplify the 
above sentence iy translating the Greek, It 
then reads :—“ The world, in so far as it is an 
ordered system, and not a mass of disorder, is 
necessarily an ordered system.” This example 
of the kind of logic, in which nothing but the 
words is “ hard,” is by no means solitary. 

Like all imitators, Professor Blackie adopts 
little beside the faults of his model. We re- 
member reading a funny y of Mr. Ruskin’s 
style and views, in which architects were 
abused for not making the doors of their houses 
in the roof instead of at the base ; “for,” said 
the parodist, “is not the mouth of every animal 
in its head?” This is scarcely a better joke 
than the following unconscious one of Professor 
Blackie :—“In the inorganic world straight 
lines are manifestly the law. I do not know 
that there are any round crystals, though I do 
not see why there should not be, as the earth 
is round, and the planets, and the globules of 
all liquid bodies.” It may be necessary, for 
the benefit of those among our readers who 
may have learned logic in the Scotch schools, 
to point out the fact that the simple reason 
why there are no round crystals is, that round 
crystals would not be crystals at all; since 
mankind, by common agreement, gives the 
name of crystals only to natural concretions of 
matter bounded by right lines, and refuses it 
to hailstones and spherical droppings of molten 

lass, in which we have examples of crystal- 
lizable matter in non-crystalline forms. 

Professor Blackie copies, not only the worst 
laj of Mr, Ruskin’s logic, but the most 
minute defects .of his phraseology, and that 
with a loving iteration the more persevering in 
proportion. to the completeness of the verbal 
abuse. . To take a single instance : Mr. Ruskin 
has once or twice employed the word “cunning” 
in a ‘capricious’ way. Accordingly Professor 
Blackie has the following expressions, all within 
the compass of a few pages :—“ To beautify the 
earth, and to make it lovely with cunning 
works of ingenious device.”—“ I break a lump 
of confused and inorganic rock, and within the 

urple hollow I behold a bright array of well- 
Pevelled, cunningly-edged crystals.” — “ Even 
the dissolution of the grave is but the resolu- 
tion of atoms that have their own cunningly- 
proportioned constitutions.” —“ A man who 
makes a pipe and plays upon it, is merely sub- 
mitting the free and irregular blast of breath 
from his lungs to certain cunningly-proportioned 
laws.”——“ Disposing your lights and shadows 
cunningly.”-—“ An admirable instance of how 
cunningly beauty may be wedded to simplicity.” 
—* A cunning saan of energy.” 

Even worse than this foolish abuse of single 
words ate the innumerable s of fine 
writing, of which the true definition is, “a 
cunning potentiation of impotence.” This, 
however, is the sin of modern Scotch philo- 
sophy rather than of Professor Blackie, who 
quotes with evidently sincere admiration such 
cunning modifications of “ the free and irregular 
blast of breath” as the following phrase of a 
writer in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ :—“ A beau- 
tiful object or emotion is neither more nor less 
than an object of emotion perfect in its kind, tried 
by an innate standard in the soul.” Which, to- 
gether with thousands of equally deftly-worded 
dicta, sent forth from the land of cakes for the 
astonishment of the Southron, will appear, 
upon an attentive examination of the words, to 
be as arrant nonsense as was ever drivelled in 
a lunatic 








ever dimly, what poetry and beauty: age, of his 


it is manifestly made upon a plan, and not 
shaken into shape by blind. fortuitous force, 
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sort of criticism of which this book, with its pro- | monious ratios, and upon congruity. With re- | 


The claims of General Sleeman to our 


digious pretensions to subtlety and profundity, | spect to simple colours, it admits of no doubt | respectful attention are of no common order. 


almost wholly consists. And, first, of dress :-— | that, when used in the fine arts, their virtue, like 

« An excessively florid complexion, however, is | the virtue of all other things, consists in their 
always a very difficult matter to deal with. For | nergy, purity, and distinctness: their energy, so 
if high-flushing colours be used in the immediate | long always as it does not overpower the capacity | 





He was a Cornishman, born at Stratton in 
1788, but nearly three-fourths of his life were 
| spent in India, whither he proceeded in 1809. 


he days of his bodily activity were not those 


vicinity of the cheeks, with the view of overwhelm- | of ha-- _— ogy se wi 3 — = lof great Eastern wars, and accordingly he 
ing the strong tints of the check, the blaze of red | nob nave 18 halve character destroyed by the | served in none but the Nepaulese. As usually 


will rather seem to be multiplied. Along with admixture of foreign and counteracting elements ; | 
bright colours I should, therefore, recommend to | their distinctness, which depends on their relation | 
yubicund females a considerable general breadth to neighbouring colours, and to cireumambient | 
and dispersion of head-ornament, so as to distract shade or brightness. For in this world it is im- | 


| the case with able officers under these cireum- 
stances, his services were chiefly of a civil 
character. 


He was employed for many years 


the attention'from the mere redness of the coun- | possible for anything to stand: altogether alone ; |!” the pn of Thuggism, and was 
tenance. The utility of this may seem evident | 80 that even when we have only one colour to deal | subsequently é Commissioner _ in Bundelcund, 
from the effect of the exact contrary, viz., a very | With, we cannot proceed as if that colour could | Resident at Gwalior, and Resident at Lucknow, 
florid face surrounded with the close edge of a | come upon the eye in a state of perfect isolation | where he remained until succeeded by Sir 


white cap.. Here the narrow plain white border | from its environment. But the harmony of colour 


flaming floridness of the complexion.” adjustment,” &e. &e. 


From, many passages, which. equally prove r ) 
that Professor Blackie. thinks. others besides | that this book is not calculated to benefit any 
“rubicund females” may benefit. by “a con- | class of readers. It is an epitome, indeed, of 
siderable general breadth and dispersion of | all the truths about beauty which have become 
head-ornament, so as to distract the attention,” | commonplaces to general readers in England, 
we select the following laudation of the “ off- | but which may probably be new to Professor 
spring of heaven, first-born” :— | Blackie’s Greek class. There is, however, a 

“What shall we say, then? Light, so far as| Way of saying truth so that it shall be deprived 
we can imagine, is a thing absolutely necessary to | Of the force of truth, even with those who have 
all correspondence between the cognoscent and the | never met with it before. No ian can teach | 
eognoscible in creation, —between the sentient and | truth well who does not feel it heartily, and we 
the sensible ; it is a thing with which positively | think we have said enough to show that Pro- 
no fault can be found; the joy of which makes | fessor Blackie’s mind is so constituted as not 
even & Momus forget his banter, and a Diogenes | only to be unable to discern truth upon the 
cease from railing; appreciable the same to a’ high subject he has chosen, originally ; but 
throned king and to a houseless beggay-boy ; the | also, secondarily, from the showing of others. 





one ample element of all truly enjoyable existence; 
whilé misery, and guilt, and ‘death, have their 
habitation in eternal darkness, And ’as this blessed 
elenient plays such a distinguished pait in the 
works of God, it is’ but natural’ that its sphere 
should be equally large in’ the ‘works of man, 
which are small imitations of their divind original. 
Nevertheless, such is' the superhuman glory of | 
light, such the riches of its finely diversified har- 
monies, when broken into the beautiful play of 
what we call colour, that there is but one human 
art that makes any successful attempt to represent 
it,—that is, painting ; to which art, therefore, as a 
peculiar region, in which not even the large dis- 
cursive faculty of the poet can be equally at home, 
belongs that wide domain of nature where the 
beauty of mathematical symmetry not being pos- 
sible, it was necessary to spread over immense 
surfaces an altogether different attraction, of 
which the principal element is colour. LAanpscAPE 
was made to be glorious by the harmonious changes 
of light; and thus not only was an extensive 
kingdom delivered over to the berieficent sway of 
the most enjoyable element in nature, but an anti- 
dote was provided against that ‘feeling of weari- 
some monotony which would infallibly have seized 
upon the soul, had the principle of symmetry been 
as dominant amongst. mountains and valleys as it 
is in crystals, and in the petals of flowers, and in 
the structure of all organized -bodies.. Imagine 
the most complete landscape in which the genius 
of a Ruskin, in a fit of fine intoxication, eyer 
wantoned, suddenly disrobed of all colour, and so 
much light only left as to spread a dim leaden 
sombreness over mountains grey with ashen rocks, 
and fields pallid with undistinguished vegetation, 
and you will understand what a feast of beauty 





A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude in 
1849-50. With Private Correspondence rela- 
tive to the Annexation of Oude to British 
India, &c. By Major-General Sir W. H. 
Sleeman, K.C.B., Resident at the Court of 
Lucknow. 2 Vols. Bentley. 

GLORIOUS as our recent exploits in India have 
been, they cannot prevent its being ever 
remembered to our disgrace that, less than 
four years since, measures affecting the whole 
organization of the empire for which we are 
now giving our best blood, were discussed in a 
House of eleven members. In consequence of 
this culpable indifference, the advent of the 
great crisis we are-now passing through, found 
us utterly unprepared, not, indeed, with 
courage to face it, but with any plausible 
conjecture as to its cause, or distinct idea of a 
remedy for the evils it both occasioned and 
revealed. Anything more wild, crude, and 
ridiculous than the nofions then popularly 
entertained on these subjects it would be 
difficult to imagine. Weare, indeed, now past 
this stage of the distemper ; the massacre or 
yore of any of the natives, the demolition 
of their chief cities, the compulsory enforce- 
ment of Christianity, the occupation of India 
by an army entirely European, are not now 
among the th goer likely to find advocates in 
any respectable quarter. But the age of error 
has but yielded to the age of ignorance ; we 
know what we ought not to do, but are by no 
means equally certain what we ought. It is 











God is constantly spreading before us by the in- 
strumentality of that little organ, the eye. If 
there be anything positively good in nature, and 
entirely independent of the caprice of individual 
opinion, it is light; and as to colour, though 
children and uncultivated persons run after gay 
hues (which, indeed have a natural preference to 
dull ones), and fashion also here plays various wild 
freaks, yet. there can be no doubt that the highest 
enjoyment from this source is like the pleasyre we 


' felt that the Indian problem is one of extreme 
| delicacy and difficulty, on which no one has a 
‘right to be dogmatic. “More light” is the 
| general ery, and one that promises to meet 
| with a suitable response. Among the numerous 
| publications already elicited by the revolt, the 
jone before us yields to few in importance, 


James Outram in 1856. He died in the same 
could only serve more distinctly to set. forth the in grand composition is a matter of more delicate | year. 


The tour which forms the substance of these 


We regret to have to declare our conviction | Volumes was made during the winter of 


1849-50. Its object was to inquire into the 
condition of the people of Oude, and its result 
has been the collection of a mass of evidence 
which ought to set the most sensitive conscience 
at ease as to our right to control India. Be 
our government as bad as it may, we cannot 
but appear as benefactors in comparison with 
the native rulers. Our authority to interfere 
in the affairs of Oude must now be held beyond 
dispute: the justice of annexing the territory 
to our own is quite another matter, on which 
it is possible to come to a very different con- 
clusion. Before proceeding to discuss it, it 
will be as well to call Colonel Sleeman as an 
unimpeachable witness to the condition of 
king, nobles, and people. Of the king and 
minister he says, ina letter dated Jan. 2nd, 
1853 :— 

“The King of Oude is becoming more and more 
imbecile and crazy, and his servants continue 
more and more to abuse their power and neglect 
their duty. The king every day manifests his 
utter unfitness to reign, in some new shape. He, 
on several occasions during the Mohurrum cere- 
monies which took place lately, went along the 
streets beating a drum tied round his neck, to the 
great scandal of his family and the amusement of 
his people. The members of his family have not 
been paid their stipends for from two to three 
years, and many of them have been reduced to the 
necessity of selling their clothes to purchase food. 


| All classes, save the knaves who surround him and 


profit by his folly, are become disgusted with and 
tired of him. 

“JT do not interfere, except to protect our 
pledges and guarantees, and to conduct the 
current duties of the Residency in such a manner 
as to secure the respect of all classes for the 
government. which I represent. While the 
present king reigns, or has anything whatever 
to do with the government, no interference could 
produce any substantial and permanent reform. 
The minister is a weak man and a great knave ; 
but he has an influence over his master, obtained 
by being entirely subservient to his vices and 
follies, to the sacrifice of his own honour; and by 
praising all that he does, however degrading to 
him as a man and a sovereign.” 


Every one of the numerous references made 
to these personages is in the same strain ; nor 
does General Sleeman appear to have dis- 
covered anything calculated to redeem either 
of them from utter contempt. At the same 
time, his book will remove the prevalent mis- 
conception which charges the misgovernment 
of his country on the king personally. This 
was not the case; he was not a hero, but a 
Sardanapalus ; his fault lay, not in oppressing 





| although, from its referring almost exclusively 
|to an act which circumstances have since 





an historical character. - 


! 


rendered irrevocable, its interest. is mainly of | 


| the people himself, but in taking no steps to 
‘protect them against. those who did. The 
| Neros of Oude were the great landowners— 
| Our present opponents at Lucknow, and a body 
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ruth or forbearance. 
is full of heart-sickening details of the 
oppressions of these monsters :— 


“ Beharee Lal, the principal agent of Rughbur 
Sing in these districts, now wrote a letter of con- 
dolence to the Rajah, on the death of his faithful 
servant, Benee Ram—told him that he had dis- 
missed from all employ the villain Maharaj Sing, 
and appointed to his place Kurum Hoseyn, who 
would make all reparation and: redress all wrongs. 
This letter he sent by a very plausible man, Omed 
Rae, the collector of the Rahooa estate. Kurum 
Hoseyn resumed charge of his office, and went 
unattended to the Rajah, with whom he remained 
some days feasting, and swearing on the Koran 
that all had been without his connivance or know- 
ledge, and that he had come back with a full 
determination to see justice done to his friend, the 
Rajah, and his landholders and cultivators, in 
everything. Having thus soothed the poor old 
Rajah’s apprehensions, he prevailed on him to go 
back with him to Bondee, where he behaved for 
some time with so much seeming frankness and 
cordiality, and swore so solemnly on the Koran to 
respect the persons of all men who should come to 
him on business, that the Rajah’s tenants and 
agents lost all their fears, and again came freely 
to his camp. The Rajah now invited all his 
tenants as before, to enter into engagements to 
pay their rents to officers appointed by the col- 
lector as jwmogdars ; and the people had hopes of 
being permitted to gather their harvests in peace. 
Kurum Hoseyn now suggested to Beharee Lal to 
come ‘suddenly with the largest force he could 
collect, and seize the many respectable men who 
had assembled at his invitation. 

“He, made a foreed'march during the night, 

appeared suddenly at Bondee with a large force, 
and seized all who were there assembled, save the 
Rajah and his family, who escaped to the jungles. 
Detachments of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred were sent out as before, to: plunder the 
country and seize all from whom anything could 
be extorted. All the towns and villages on the 
estate were plundered of everything that could 
be found, and fifteen hundred men, and about five 
hundred women and children, were brought in 
prisoners, with no less than eighty thousand 
animals of all kinds. There were twenty-five 
thousand head of cattle ; and horses, mares, sheep, 
goats, ponies, &c., made up the rest. ‘All, with 
the men, women, and children, were driven off, 
pell-mell, a distance of twenty miles to Busunt- 
poor, in the Hurhurpoor district, where Beharee 
Lal’s head-quarters had been fixed. For three 
days heavy rain continued to fall. Pregnant 
women were beaten on by the troops with blud- 
geons and the butt-ends of muskets and match- 
locks. Many of them gave premature birth to 
children, and died on the road; and many 
children were trodden to death by the animals on 
ie road, which was crowded for more than ten 
miles.” 

Imagine scenes of this kind occurring every 
week, and we shall have a pretty fair notion of 
the state of Oude under its native rulers. 

The origin of this incredible state of things 
of thus explained :— 


“Hakeem Mehndee exacted from the land- 
holders of Bahraetch two annas in the rupee, or | 
one-eighth, more than the rate they had hitherto 
paid; and his successor, Hadee Allee, exacted an 
increase of two annas in the rupee, upon the 
Hakeem’s rate. It was difficult to make the 
landholders and cultivators pay this rate, and a 
good deal of their stock was sold off for arrears ; 
and much land fell out of cultivation in conse- 
quence. To facilitate the collection of this exor- 
bitant rate, and at the same time to reduce the 


the neighbouring ¢allookdars, who pledged them- 
selves to liquidate ‘the balances due, and pay the 
government demand punctually in ‘future. This 
arrangement enabled him to reduce his fiscal, 
military, and police establishments a good deal for 
the time, and his tenure of office was too insecure 
to admit of his bestowing much thought on the 
future. 


khalsa villages, they plundered them of all they 
could find of stock and other property ; and, with 
all possible diligence, reduced to beggary all the 
holders and cultivators who had any claim toa 
right of property in the lands, in order to prevent 
their ever being again in condition to urge such 
claims in the only way in which they can be suc- 
cessfully urged in Oude ; cut down all the trees 
planted by them or their ancestors, and destroyed 
all the good houses they had. built, that they 
might have no local ties to link their affections to 
the soil. As the local officers of the Oude govern- 
ment became weak, by the gradual withdrawal of 
British troops from aiding in the collection of 
revenue and the suppression of rebellion and dis- 
order, and by the deterioration in the character of 
the Oude troops raised to supply their places, the 
tallookdars became stronger and stronger. They 
withheld more and more the revenue due. to 
government, and expended the money in, building 
forts and strongholds, casting .or_ purchasing 
cannon, and maintaining large armed bands of 
followers. All that they withheld from the public 
treasury was laid out in providing the means for 
resisting the officers, of government; and, in time, 
it became a point of honour to pay nothing to the 
sovereign without first fighting with his officers.” 
Notwithstanding. all. this, General Sleeman 
disapproved: of annexation, and for weighty 
reasons t — 

“« Were we to take advantage of the occasion to 
annex or confiscate Oude, or any part of it, our 
good name in India would inevitably suffer; and 
that good name is more valuable to us than a 
dozen of Oudes. We are now looked up to through- 
out India as the only impartial arbitrators that 
the people generally have ever had, or can ever 
hope to have without us; and from the time we 
cease to be so looked up to, we must begin to sink. 
We suffered from our conduct ix Seinde; but that 
was a country distant ‘and little known, and linked 
to the rest of India by ‘few ties ofsympathy. Our 
conduct towards it was preceded by wars and con- 
vulsions around, and in its annexation there was 
nothing manifestly deliberate. It will’ be other: 
wise with Oude. Here the giant’s strength is 
manifest, and we cannot ‘use it like a giant’ 
without suffering in the estimation of all India. 
Annexation or confiscation are not compatible with 
our relations with this little dependent state. 
We must show ourselves to be high-minded, and 
above taking advantage of its prostrate weakness, 
by appropriating its revenues exclusively to the 
benefit of the people and royal family of Oude. 
We should soon make it the finest garden in India, 
with the people happy, prosperous, and attached 
to our rule and character. 

“We have at least forty thousand men from 
Oude in the armies of the three Residencies, all 
now, rightly or wrongly, cursing the’ oppressive 
government under which’ their families live ‘at 
their homes. These families would: come ‘under 
our rule and spread our good name‘as widely’ as 
they now spread the bad’ ‘one’ of tiieir' present 
ruler. Soldiers with a higher sense of military 
honour, and duty to their salt; do not exist, I 
believe, in any country. To have them bound to 
us by closer ties than they'are at present, would 
of itself be an important benefit:” 


. In another ‘place he says :-— 





cost of collection, he disregarded systematically the 


salutary rule of Saadut Allee Khan, who had died 
in 1814, and been succeeded by his do-nothing 
and see-nothing son, Ghazee-od Deen Hyder ; and 
transferred the khalsa estates of all defaulters to 


« As soon as these tallookdar's got possession of | I should most deprecate. 


gency during the minority of the heir-apparent, 
who is now about eleven years of age, to govern 
with the advice of the Resident. 2. To manage 
the country by European agency during the re. 
gency, or in perpetuity, leaving the surplus re. 
venue to the royal family. 3. ‘To confiscate and 
annex the country, and pension the royal family, 
The first plan was prescribed by Lord Hardinge, 
in case of accident to the king; the second js 
what was done at Nagpore, with so much advan. 
tage, by Sir Richard Jenkins in 1817; the third 
is what the absorbing school would advocate, but 
It would be most pro. 
fitable for us in a pecuniary point of view, but 
most injurious, | think, in a political one. It 
would tend to accelerate the crisis which the doc. 
trines of that school must, sooner or later, bring 
upon us.” if 
It appears, then, to have been agreed by all 
that it was impossible to leave Oude in its 
actual condition, and that the only remaining 
question related to the manner in which our 
interference ought to be exerted. The first 
two of the plans referred to in the above pas- 
sage being substantially the same, the contro- 
versy was practically reduced to this,—Oucht, 
or ought not, the phantom of royalty to be 
allowed to remain in Oude? Indian statesmen 
are evidently much divided upon this point. 
It will be observed that General Sleeman 
speaks of “‘an absorbing school” of politicians, 
and vaticinates great perils as the certain fruit 
of the ‘prevalence of their doctrines. We are 
very much inclined to agree with him. India, 
it must be; remembered, is not a country that 
can be Anglo-faxonized. So far from our dis- 
placing the aborigines, nothing but the steady 
influx of fresh arrivals from Europe prevents 
our being swallowed up by them ourselves, 
Since, then, we cannot hope to abolish the 
present fabric of society, it seems most advisable 
to avail ourselves of the best portions of its 
existing economy, and convert them to our own 
purpose as: far as possible. The fewer native 
ideas! we oppose, the less prejudice we shall 
have to ‘encounter; the more sparingly we 
meddle with the actual administration of the 
country, the less responsibility and ill-will shall 
we incur. We have quite enough to do with 
the management of our existing territory, and 
shall act wisely in abstaining from burdening 
ourselves with that of other states, unless the 
become formidable to ourselves, or, as wit 
Oude, are so grossly misgoverned that inter- 
ference becomes a positive duty. And if an- 
nexation be objectionable on principle in every 
case, it was doubly so in that of Oude, whose 
monarchs had always been on such amicable 
terms with us, and to which we were bound by 
treaties of our own prescribing. We cannot, 
indeed, think that the King of Oude has much 
reason to complain of any crying wrong or cruel 
hardship. Interference, we have seen, was 
inevitable—and interference of a nature entirely 
to deprive him of the semblance of that 
power of which, after all, he was but a nominal 
possessor. Whether he should or should not 
retain the title of king? whether he should 
receive the whole surplus revenue of his states, 
or only enough to support him in extravagant 
luxury ? whether this should be spent at Luck- 
now or Calcutta ?/—were in themselves ques- 
tions of exceedingly little moment. But. this 
was one of the cases in which the anpenranes 
of things is of more importance than the 
reality. Nobody but a very disingenuous par- 
tisan can pretend that our treaty gave us the 
smallest title to.annex the country, or that it did 
not by implication preclude us from any.such 
proceeding. We then, our choice. Would 
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sake of a little additional revenue ; or would 
we confirm our character for good faith by a 
rigid adherence to our stipulations, in the face 
of a very evident temptation to break them ? 
Unfortunately we preferred the former course ; 
and the consequences might have been most 
serious. We say, might have been ; for we do 
not believe that the annexation was in any way 
the cause of the revolt. General Sleeman, 
indeed, predicted that it would prove the cause 
of some catastrophe ; and many will require 
nothing more to convince them that it actually 
has. For our own part, we must contiziue to 
believe that, if the rebels had really cared 
about the King of Oude, they would have said 
so. We see little reason to doubt that fanati- 
cism was the beginning and end of the whole ; 
and that it ought to serve us as a terrible 
warning, how, as rulers, we interfere with 
Hindoo prejudices for the future. That the 
annexation intensified the revolt there is no 
question—and it is fortunate that it did. The 
evil may now be cut up by the roots. 

It may be asked why, if we have delivered 
our new subjects from such intolerable oppres- 
sion, they should prove the most formidable of our 
antagonists? The answer is, that it is not the 
people of Oude who are fighting against us, but 
their landlords, who know full well that great 

roperties melt away under British rule. 
General Sleeman thinks this circumstance an 
evil, and we are disposed ‘to agrée with him ; 
but the line which these Oude landholders have 
taken renders it impossible to :spate them. 
Right or wrong, we are irretrievably committed 
toa policy of incorporation : it would not be 
more insane to restore the king than to leave 
a single adversary unpunished. The Govern- 
ment must now become the sole landlord, and 
the consequences will be decisive as to the 
character of their sway. We. have here the 
authority of one of their own officers for assert- 
ing that nothing but the most ordinary good 
administration is needed to make the country 
a paradise. Here is a valuable hint as to the 
system which ought to be pursued :— 

“Tn making a tour through Oude in the end of 
1849 and beginning of 1850, I had a good deal of 
talk with the people. Many of them had sojourned 
in our territories in seasons of disturbance. The 
general impression was that they would be glad 
to see the country under British management, 
provided we could dispense with our tedious pro- 
cedure in civil cases. They all had a very un- 
favourable impression of our civil. courts, and of 
the cost and delay of the procedure. Mills and 
Harrington, to whom the duty which was to have 
devolved on you, has been confided, may do much 
good, and I hope will, for there really is nothing 
m our system which calls so much for remedy. 
Tam persuaded that, if it were to be put to the 
vote among the people of Oude, ninety-nine in 
« hundred would rather remain as they are, with- 
out any feeling of security in life or property, than 
have our system introduced in its present com- 
plicated state ; but that ninety-nine in a hundred 
would rather have our government than live as 
they do, if a more simple system, which they could 
understand, were promised at the same time.” 

If, as it should seem, General Sleeman’s 
abilities were not considered greatly beyond 
the average of Anglo-Indian civil servants, 
these volumes are calculated to impress us with 
a high opinion of the powers of that important 
body of men. It should be added that they 
are: much more entertaining than might have 
been from the subject, being written 
man animated style, and interspersed with 
harratives and descriptions of’ much interest ; 
some of which, had space permitted, we would 
gladly have offered to our readers. 
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By Edgar Alfred Bowring. J. W. Parker and Son. 

Lectures and Essays on various Subjects—Historical, 
Topographical, and Artistic, c. Longman and Co. 

The Good Soldier: a Memoir of Major-General Sir Henry 
Havelock, of Lucknow, Bart., K.C.B. By the Rev. 
W. Owen. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

A Manual of Domestic Medicine and Surgery: with a 
Glossary of the Terms Used Therein. By J. H. Walsh, 
F.R.C.8. Routledge and Co. 

Marriage: a Religious Poem. 
Prizeman. T. Hatchard. 

Songs of Early Spring. By Rowland Brown. 
and Co. 





By a Trinity College 
Kent 


THE movement for the exhumation of our 
ancient literature, begun by Warton and his con- 
temporaries, and continued with greater discri- 
mination by Scott, Lamb, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and others, is in no danger of standing still in our 
days. It was in its origin a healthy reaction 
against the artificial French pseudo-classical school 
of Pope, and has been of immense service. The 
only fear now is that it may grow into an unreal 
affectation, and that books may come to be valued 
for their quaintness and antiquity rather than 
their intrinsic merit. We think we can see a 
little of this somewhat extravagant spirit of ad- 
miration in Mr. Hooper’s introduction to his very 
valuable edition of Chapman’s Translations. This, 
however, is a natural and venial fault in an 
editor. And though we cannot quite indorse all 
that is said of Chapman’s genius, these five hand- 
some volumes must be a welcome addition to the 
library of every student of English literature. 
The fifth and last volume contains the ‘ Batracho- 
myomachia,’ the Hymns, and the Epigrams ; all 
of which were devoutly believed by Chapman to 
have been written by a man called Homer, the 
author of the ‘ Ilias’ and the ‘ Odysseis.’ Besides 
these poems there are translations of Hesiod’s 
‘ Works and Days,’ the Hero and Leander of the 
pseudo-Muszeus, an author of the fourth century, 
whom Chapman firmly believed to have been con- 
temporary with Orpheus; and the Fifth Satire of 
Juvenal. Of any of these poems it is almost im- 
possible to obtain a copy in the original editions ; 
insomuch that Warton doubted whether a copy 
of the Hesiod were in existence; and the ‘ Hero 
and Leander’ is only to be found in the Bodleian. 
This is their first introduction to the modern 
public, and they are well deserving of a careful 
perusal. The noble Homeric hymns to Delian 
Apollo, to Hermes, and Aphrodite, are rendered 
into the homely but strong and highly-poetical 
English of Chapman. We say “homely,” for 
Chapman is never afraid to translate the words 
and images of the original Greek into their corre- 
sponding words and images in English. When 
Pope translated the Homeric description of a bed 
or a chair, we seemed to see the crimson and gold 
furniture of the Chateau of Versailles, or the 
Palace of Hampton Court. In Chapman’s version 
everything retains the rude pastoral simplicity of 
the times represented, and gains proportionately 
in reality and poetic effect. The translation of 
‘Hero and Leander,’ which Chapman innocently 
ascribes. to pre-Homeric ages, is far inferior to 
the original poem of the same name, the joint 
production of Marlowe and Chapman. An original 
cannot but be better than a translation, however 


and correct text, and has apparently succeeded. 
The notes are open to criticism. For instance, at 
page 53, we have “treen broches” interpreted 
“branches of trees.” The expression means 
“spits of tree,” or weod. At 66, Hermes is 
said by Chapman to have “trebled his reply,” 
which Mr. Hooper explains, “whined, spoke in a 
whining voice.” The original is amn\tyéiwe 
dydgevev, spoke bluntly or insolently ; and what 
Chapman means to say is, that Hermes used that 
very insolent form of answer which consists in a 
threefold or treble denial :—(1) I did not see, (2) 
I did not hear, (3) nor I will tell at all, &c. At 
page 97, Chapman says :— 
“Nay, which of all the powerfully-divined, 
Esteem ye him.” 
Mr. Hooper reads,—“ Nay, which of all the 
Power fully divined,” &c; and explains the ex- 
pression to mean “ fully-divined Power—i.e., god- 
head.” The original is,— 
riva Tovde Osby CeopedeO’ EdorTec, 
Kaprepov. 

And Chapman evidently meant “ powerfully- 
divined” as a rendering of Ocdy xaprepdv, 
one indued with powerful divinity. Had the 
passage been intended to bear the meaning 
assigned to it by Mr. Hooper, it should have 
been,—‘“ Nay, which of all the Powers fully 
divined ;” and even then it would have been 
tautology ; for “ Powers” must mean Heavenly 
Powers, or Gods; and as such they are already 
“fully divined.” In the “ additional notes” we 
find “to imp” interpreted “to add to, assist.” 
Now, the meaning of to imp, is simply to engraft. 
Again, at page 47, the cave’s inmost “ overture ” 
is interpreted “hidden recess.” ‘ Overture” 
means simply, “opening ;” and the original is 
Bvpyo. But these are faults which every reader 
can correct for himself, and are too trifling to 
mar the usefulness of this very valuable addition 
to the Library of Old Authors. 

Mr. Edgar Alfred Bowring, the translator 
of ‘Schiller and Goethe,’ has added one more to 
the metrical versions of the Psalms. The Most 
Holy Book of Psalms literally rendered into 
English Verse, according to the Prayer-Book 
version, is the best metrical paraphrase that we 
have seen, chiefly for this reason, that the author 
has endeavoured to follow as closely as possible 
the strong but simple language of the sixteenth 
century, when the Book of Common Prayer 
was compiled, and the version contained in it 
composed. But to versify the Psalms seems to us 
to be an ungrateful labour. Between those who 
prefer modern hymns and those who dislike all 
metrical compositions whatever, there are few who 
would care to use this book at all. Many are the 
obstacles to its general reception as a manual for 
psalmody in public worship; and for private 
reading most people would prefer the prose of the 
Book of Common Prayer. Nevertheless, this 
version, for its literalness, simplicity, and con- 
sequent occasional grandeur, is better far than 
either Sternhold and Hopkins or Tate and Brady. 

The custom of collecting lectures and reviews, 
and publishing them in a separate form, is beecom- 
ing rather too prevalent. The essays of Sydney 
Smith, Jeffrey, or Lord Macaulay, are formed of 
stuff that will stand the test of time; but ordinary 
lectures and articles for reviews and newspapers 
are too superficial, and the interest attached to 
them too transient, to warrant their reproduction 
in a permanent form. Lectures and Essays on 
various subjects—Historical, Topographical, and 
Artistic, contain some interesting pieces of infor- 
mation relating to local antiquities and history ; 
but these are hardly of sufficient importance to 
gain the attention of the general public. They 
are, however, conceived in the best spirit, and 
show that the author is a man of information and 
| cultivated taste. 

The Good Soldier : a Memoir of Major-General 
Sir Henry Havelock, is a compilation from a 





es ; but this is a very beautiful translation. 
.H 


ooper has taken great pains to obtain a pure 


great variety of sources,—from Kaye, Gleig, and 
other well-known writers, as well as from sermons 
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gether with reflections, moral and religious, and | 
illustrated by verses out of hymn-books. General 
Havelock, in his boyhood, is compared to the | 
“ filus (sic) precepti” under the Jewish law ; and | 
we are informed of the remarkable historical fact | 
that “before he went to India in 1823, he had pre- | 
sented himself a living sacrifice toGod,” &e. The | 
legend of “Jessie and the bagpipes” is reproduced, | 
and also that of the present baronet’s watch on | 
London Bridge. We hope some day to see a bio- | 
graphy of the late General Havelock which shall 
be worthy of so great and good a man ;—we 
cannot predicate this of the present compilation. 

A Manual of Domestic Medicine and Surgery, 
with a Glossary of the Terms used therein, 
sufficiently explains its object by its title. The 
several ills that flesh is heir to, with their 
remedies, are clearly and simply described, so 
that he who runs may read. 





New Bditions. 


Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress 
of Painting in Italy. By Mrs. Jameson. New Edition. 
Murray. 

The Rise and Progress of Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, By D. Puseley. Warren, Hall, and Co. 
How to Speak French ; or, French and France. By Achille 
Albités, LL.B. Fifth Edition, Revised. Longman 

and Co. 

A Latin Grammar. By T. Hewitt Key, M.A. 


Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. 


Bell and Daldy. 

THE appearance of a new edition of Mrs. Jameson’s 
Memoirs of the Italian Painters shows how exten- 
sively the charm of this lady’s delightful style is 
appreciated. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
point to a volume at once so accomplished and so 
popular—so sound in its judgments and happy in 
its illustrations—as this. All the leading features 
of the lives of the principal Italian painters, from 
Cimabue to Bassano, are brought out by Mrs. 
Jameson; andno opportunity is omitted of giving 
such characteristic anecdotes as touch the imagi- 
nation, and are amongst the most powerful aids to 
historical knowledge. Whilst, however, we do but 
echo public opinion in praising these interesting 
lives, we must, at the same time, add that the 
work has made no advance since the date of its 
first publication. We are still told (p. 24) that 
the fresco by Giotto, containing the heads of two 
of the Apostles, is in the collection of Mr. Rogers, 
whereas it is now nearly two years since it 
became the property of the nation. The volume 
is dated 1858; and there is no reference to any 
former edition; yet, at page 85, we find,—“ The 
writer does not know of any picture by Fra 
Filippo now in England.” The Vision of St. 
Bernard, in the National Gallery, however, was 
purchased in 1854. Again (p. 89), speaking of 
Fra Angelico’s pictures, we find,—“ Unhappily the 
writer can point out none that are accessible in 
England.” But surely Lord Ward’s two fine Fra 
Angelicos have been so often and so generously 
exhibited for free public inspection that there is no 
excuse for this statement. If the Melzi of Perugino 
be too recent an acquisition for mention in a book 
published in 1858, it is astounding to be told that 
Raphael’s Dream of the Young Knight is still in 
Lady Sykes’s possession (p. 234); whereas it has 
been public property now for nearly ten years. 
But so rapid has been our art progress, that much 
of the volume is already out of date, as in the 
passage about photography (p..124), where we 
read,—“ The talk is rife of wondrous inventions by 
which copies of works of art shall reproduce them- 
selves to infinitude,” &c., which would have been 
appropriate five or six years since, but is now 
vococo. As a fault of careless editing, we must 
also notice, the following at p. 24,—“The two 
angels,” says the note, “at the head of this 
article are copied from one of these engravings.” 
But. we.turn to the head of the article in vain ; 
the angels are invisible, or have flown back to 
their. heaven. ~All this looks very much as if 
“new edition” is only equivalent to.“ new title- 





woodeuts, some new and others old, which in all 
instances illustrate the text very happily. The 
portrait heads of the various painters are particu- 
larly spirited and interesting. If this edition had 
undergone some slight revision, it might have 
been rendered as faultless as it is still able and 
attractive. 

Having already given our opinion of The Rise 
and Progress of Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, we need only remark that a fourth 
edition has been published, with the name of the 
author, Mr. D. Puseley. This is a very useful 
book for all who think of emigrating to our 
Australian colonies. 

How to Speak French, or French and France, 
is a very fanciful, but apparently useful book of 
French conversation, which conveys all sorts of 
strange information, while it instructs in the 
common idiom of the language. At the foot of 
the pages are verses from the Gospel, maxims 
from Plato, Confucius, and Fénélon, enigmas, &c. 
For instance :—‘Je suis capitaine de vingt-quatre 
soldats (qui peuvent dire bien des choses!) et 
sans moi Paris serait pris. Devinez.” “Tl faut 
penser. tout ce qu’on dit, mais il ne faut pas 
dire tout ce qu’on pense.” — Fénélon. The 
geography, history, and coinage of France are all 
illustrated by extracts, or conversations. This is 
the fifth edition. 

Mr. T. Hewitt Key, of University College, 
London, publishes a second edition of his Latin 
Grammar, corrected and enlarged, with some 
new matter in the form of appendices. We knew 
nothing of Mr. Hewitt Key’s “crude forms” inour 
young days; and in a science so matter-of-fact 
as grammar the epithet “crude,” as applied to 
the radical form of a word, seems rather odd, 
unpleasing, and somewhat suggestive of that style 
of scholarship which the older educational founda- 
tions insolently attribute to University College, 
London. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
Stepping-Stone to Astronomy. By a Lady. Longman and 
Cc 


‘0. 

The Earth—Past, Present, and Future: a Lecture. By 
the Rev. George Henry Sumner. 

The Planetary and Stellar Universe Viewed as a Subject 
for the Study and Contemplation of the Christian: a 
Lecture. By the Rey. J. Crampton, A.M. Dublin: 
George Herbert. 


A Stepping-Stone to Astronomy is a nice little 
catechism, explanatory of the ordinary pheno- 
mena of the heavenly bodies, illustrated by plates 
and diagrams, 

In The Earth—Past, Present, and Future: a 
Lecture, the Rev, George Henry Sumner explains 
the elementary facts of geology, and puts forward 
Dr..Chalmers’s theory, we believe, to reconcile the 
phenomena with the Mosaic account. Not con- 
tent with this, he speculates upon the prophecies 
concerning the general conflagration from its 
geological point of view. These speculations upon 
unfulfilled and mysterious prophecies are weary 
work, 

The Planetary and Stellar Universe is a lecture, 
delivered by the Rev. Josiah Crampton, to the 
members of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion established in Enniskillen. In our opinion 
it partakes a little too much of the character of a 
sermon. Science should be taught as science, and 
the effect of perpetually recurring to pious com- 
monplaces in the description of natural pheno- 
mena is anything but pleasing. We believe that 
much might be done for the improvement of the 
lower orders by lectures on physical science, con- 
ceived in a reverential tone of mind, but not pri- 
marily invulcating any religious doctrine. Ina 


single sentence at the close of an astronomical 
lecture, Paley’s argument for the existence of a 
First Cause might. be succinctly and forcibly put 
before the minds of the hearers. .And.we believe 
that in such a form it would at once he received 

and: religious instincts of’ 


by the acute inte 


maneene! 


and the newspapers. These scraps are put to- | page,” with the addition, however, of some seventy | the Irish peasants, and form the subject of many 


,an argument and discussion afterwards in their 
mud hovels. 





List of New Books. 
| Abercrombie's (J.) Gardener's Journal, by Glenny, 35th ed., 18mo, el, 
| Adolphus’s (J. L.) Letters from Spain, post 8vo, cl., 10s. Gd, 
Albités’s (A.) Start in French, 5th ed., feap. 8vo, cl., 1s. 
rong’s (J.) Life, 2nd ed., 12mo, el., 7s. 6d. 
| Arnold’s (Rev. Dr.) Life, 2 vols., crown 8vo, cl., &th ed., 10s. 
| Collins’s Junior - aeen Atlas, royal 8vo, hf.-bd., new ed., 5s. 6d. 
12s. 


Crashaw's (R.) Poetical Works, Svo, cl., 5s. 

Cudworth’s (R.) They know Christ, &c., fep. 8vo, cl.,1s. 6d. 

am’s Life, 12mo, cl., 5s. 

Greg & Lettsom’s Manual of Mineralogy of Gt. Btn. & Irld. pt. 8vo,cl.,15s, 
uyon's (Madame) Life, by J. C. Up! » post 8vo, cl., new ed., 7s. 6d, 

iLuc’s Christianity in China, &c., 8vo, cl., Vol. ITI., 10s. 6d. 

Jacob's (J.) Views and Opinions, by Capt. L, Pelly, 2nd ed., 8vo, cl., 12, 

Jameson’s (Mrs.) Mem. of Early Italian Painters, 12mo, cl., new ed., 6s, 

Jenyn’s (L.) Observations on Meteorology, post 8vo, cl., 10s, 6d, 

Latham's (Mrs. P. M.) Wayfarers, fep. 8vo, cl., 5s. 

Macaulay's (Lord) Hist. of England, post 8vo, cl., Vol. V., 6s. 

Magee's (W.C.) Sermons at nm Chapel, Bath, 2nd ed., fep. cl., 6s, 

Neat's (J. W.) Catechism on Chemistry, fep. 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Passion Week, illustrated by Albert Durer, sq., cl., 7s. 6d. 

Reade's (C.) Cream, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 

Redding’s 50 Years’ Recollections, &c.,2nd ed.,3 vols, pt. 8vo,cl., £1 11s.6d, 

Richmond's Life, 12mo, cl., 5s. 

Rivers's (T.) Orchard House, 5th ed., feap. 8vo, cl., 3s. 

Scupoli’s (L.) Spiritual Combat, 5th ed, 18mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 

Stantial’s (Rev. T.) Text-Book for Students, Part 2, 12mo, swd., 2%. 6d, 

Taylor’s (J.) Physical Theory of Another Life, large ed., 8vo, cl. 10s, 6d, 

Will Watch, fep. 8vo, bds., 2s. 

Wiseman’s (Cardinal) Recollections of Four Last Popes, 8vo, cl., £1 1s, 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 

Derry interesting as are eclipses of the sun 
generally, the annular eclipse of last Monday has 
surpassed all in our recollection, for the extent of 
preparation made for it in the way of computa- 
tion; for the arming and stationing of efficient 
observers along the crucial lines of its expected 
path; and also for the complete baffling of the 
said observers, by clouds extending over nearly 
the whole length and breadth of Great Britain. 
After a peculiarly long duration of east wind, the 
western current had set in again, rolling its 
masses of watery mist in such volume from the 
Atlantic ocean, that they had hardly begun to be 
sensibly dissolved until they had arrived near the 
easteri: side of our isle; there, fortunately for 
ourselves, we were stationed, and saw much of the 
progress of the phenomenon, and fully enough to 
prove the extraordinary accuracy with which it 
had been computed by the Astronomer-Royal, and 
the superintendent of ‘The Nautical Almanac.’ 

We have just heard from a most credible friend, 
that on the occasion of the total eclipse of July, 
1851, extraordinary preparations were made by 
the authorities of the then so flourishing Crystal 
Palace, to meet the alarming casualty of every- 
thing being in a moment enveloped in utter 
darkness ; the authorities that were, met and dis 
cussed ; ordered up additional bodies of police, 
and extra detachments of sappers and miners, lit 
and turned half-up all the gas-lights throughout 
the building, and did we do not know what 
besides, to find in the end, that there was no 
notable alteration of daylight at all. Had the 
said authorities been fined for the amount of 
needless expense incurred, who would have pitied 
them, when they were wilfully showing a con- 
tempt for all knowledge and experience of eclipses 
in general, and for the astronomical prediction of 
that case in particular? We mention the instance, 
however, only because it includes some popular 
errors rather extensively indulged in last Monday. 

Thus the eclipse of 1851 was duly entered in 
‘The Nautical Almanac’ as a total one—central 
and total; but now, not to the world generally,— 
indeed only to a narrow strip of land about a hun- 
dred miles broad, in the north and east of Europe. 
Hence it was but a partial one in England, and 
over most of the earth no eclipse at all; while at 
the Crystal Palace, even at the time of the maxi- 
mum obscuration seen there, and exactly computed 
by the astronomers beforehand, there was quite 
enough of the sun left to make very excellent 
daylight. Had the sun’s visible surface even 
been reduced to a hundredth of what was left, 
still ‘there would have, been daylight, though 
darkish, but not night; for of all the phenomena 
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attending a total eclipse, é.e., total at the place, 
those who have witnessed it must agree in this, 
that not until the very last particle of the sun dis- 
appears, does anything like true darkness come on, 
and then suddenly enough. 

Now the eclipse of last Monday, though cen- 
tral, was only annular (the moon being in the 
farthest part of the elliptical orbit, and the sun 
and earth in the nearer part of theirs), and was 
visible even in this way—i.e.,a way by no means 
sufficient to produce total obscuration and the 
darkness of night—to but a narrow strip of 
country extending diagonally across England, 
from the Start Point on the southern, to the 
Wash:on the eastern coast. Only a few miles on 
either side of that line the eclipse was but a par- 
tial one, @.e., a crescent of the sun was left un- 
touched at the instant of greatest obscuration, 
broader and broader in proportion to the transverse 
distance from the annular line. What business, 
then, had people in Liverpool, and Edinburgh, and 
Ramsgate, to expect to see the heavens blacken 
and seem to lower close over their heads, with 
night all around them? Why even on the an- 
nular line there could be nothing of the sort, 
according to the most accurate computations ; and 
there-was nothing of the kind, though there were 
thick clouds to help the moon in its darkening 
effect. 

So from Blisworth, Swindon, Peterborough, 





cusps thickened, with the increased irradiation of | entertainment, from participation in which the 
the stronger light ; again to sharpen as they paled | general public is excluded. Two years ago, how- 
in the dense cloud that followed. Surely, though | ever, the artists extended their hospitality to their 
slowly, the breadth of the solar crescent decreased. lay brethren, on occasion of a most clever dramatic 
The day grew strangely dark ‘and gloomy; and | arrangement and performance of the old history 
yet again we could not but think it strangely | of ‘ Reinecke Fuchs,’ in which many of the tableaux 
light, considering the vast proportion of sun| were copies in living figures of the well-known 


already eclipsed by the moon ; not to say anything | 
of the thickness of clouds obscuring that small 
remainder. We looked out for signs; nothing in 
particular met our gaze; a railway train went 
rattling past: in the distance; the wind, that had 
been blowing fitfully, died away almost to a calm, 
and we heard the metallic vibrations of the loco- 
motive, long though faintly. Then came the cat 
of our entertainer’s establishment, rubbing herself 
against our feet and making friends with all our 
| party on the grass-plot before the house. Had 
she deemed tea-time arrived, though only at one 
| hour of the clock ? or had she discovered that the 
little girls in the group were good and kindly, as 
well as charming, young ladies, and had a cat of 
their own at home, and loved it dearly? We 
| could not tell. 
| “ Why, it will be a total eclipse,” exclaimed one 
at our elbow. We looked up, and sure enough 
| sucha consummation seemed most imminent. The 
| sun could no longer be called a crescent; it was 
| reduced to something so thin as to look like a 
| half-ring of fine silver wire, whose central portion 





Wellingborough, and other places on the central | must have been less than half a minute in dia- 
line, general testimony joins in describing the | meter. We looked earnestly and anxiously for 
effect at the moment. of annularity, felt. rather | some indication of difference of curvature in one 
than.seen through the clouds, to have been about | or other body ; suddenly a pulsation began in the 
equal to that, sometimes experienced from a heavy | region of bright mist in front of the sun. “See 
thunder-storm, though, as might be expected, that,” we hurriedly cried. The actual clouds 
different from it in appearance, and not a little were driving along from. the west; but were 


remarkable for the suddenness of its degree of|at this time all, of them. so. thin that the 


darkness, and still greater suddenness of diminu- 
tion and return of full daylight. 

But we are not going to write a general treatise 
on the subject; the penny papers must already 
have given our readers more than sufficient about 
the leading features of eclipses; and the public 
must now be well assured that. scientific astro- 
nomers had no hand, directly or indirectly in those 
railway placards to be seen over all London a few 
days since, announcing, “ by order,” cheap return- 
tickets to sundry stations on the line of the 
“Grand Total Eclipse” of Monday ;—science, 
therefore, is not to blame for the popular disap- 
pointment that followed, either when total dark- 
ness came not, or when the smoked glasses, bought 
under the idea that they would enable the eclipse 
to be seen through anything, failed to bring it 
out of the thick screen of clouds, 

If our remarks are rather light, it is partly 
because the unfortunate weather prevented any- 
thing very learned being done by any. of. the 
bands of observers who met in force at the Royal 
Astronomical Society on Friday, March 12th, and 
then started to their respective stations, armed 
with the excellent printed “suggestions” of Mr. 
Airy and Mr. Hind. We, in our eastern county, 
Essex, as already mentioned, had determined on 
enjoying the spectacle in an easy way; so, after 
having converted an out-house into a camera 
obscura, with a deer-stalking telescope for the lens, 
and having, by their projected images, some two 
feet, in, diameter, thrown on a paper surface, 
watehed the moon’s limb creeping over the sun’s 
disc, advancing up toa group of magnifient “ spots” 
(the finest that have appeared for many years, 
and.an excellent earnest of the coming maxi- 
mum of their cycle), having watched this until 


. inereasing clouds rendered the figures faint, 
We. went out into the open air to see what | 


next... The clouds were flying hurriedly over the 
thin.creseent, which was soon all that was left of 
the sun; they gave excellent definition, and gene- 
rally the cusps were seen as faint, silvery, and 
sharp as those of Venus, near opposition, when 
Viewed in a telescope by day. ay and then, as the 

mer portions of scud flew by, were them- 
selves brightened up and glorihed, while the solar 


region about. the sun. and. moon for a diameter 
| of about a degree and a; half. was always suffused 
with light, and in this region: it was. that the 
luminous pulsations commenced. They gave the 
impression of coming to and going from one ; and 
did not partake of the transverse motion of the 
cloud particles .at all... The whole history of un- 
dulating lights and flickering shadows, seen or 
suspected near the totality of total eclipses, 
started up before us; again we called out, “see 
that,” and, as we spoke, a visible motion of the 
solar cusps began. We dared not breathe. The 
motion of the cusps went on augmenting in ra- 
pidity ; they moved before our eyes more like a 
steering-wheel under the hand of stout seaman 
than any celestial phenomenon. At:the moment 
we were struck dumb. with astonishment, but 
almost at the same instant saw, that all chance of 
totality was passed. Everyone immediately per- 
ceived the shifting line of cusps; ‘a, hundred 
degrees of angle were passed over im a few 
seconds, and presently the solar crescent was 
nearly on the opposite side to where it had been 
during all the earlier portion of the eclipse. 

The rapidity of this change of angle in the 
cusps-——a necessary consequence of the very near 
approach of the moon’s centre to that of the sun— 
might have been computed beforehand, of course ; 
but for all that, the actual witnessing of it for 
the: first time in one’s life, when that life has 
been spent. in labouring to measure and appre- 
ciate those minute and slow changes among celes- 
tial bodies, which are generally all that present 
themselves to an astronomer after the ordinary 
phenomena of diurnal motion,—is something to 
leave an impression for the period of one’s natural 
life. 


THE DRESDEN ARTISTS’ CARNIVAL. 
Dresden, March 11th, 1858. 
Durine the last few weeks the artist-world of 
Dresden has been roused to a state of unwonted 
excitement : by preparations for the Kiinstler- 
Carneval, which took place on the 13th February. 
It is. customary for the elder and younger Kiinst- 
ler. Vereine (societies of artists) to. unite during 








the Carnival time for some performance, or merry 


illustrations, by Kaulbach, to the ‘ Reinecke 
Fuchs’ of Goethe; and the demand for tickets, 
when on the present occasion this permission to 


| participate in their festivities was renewed, 


showed plainly how gratefully the public accepted 
the boon, in general so charily bestowed. 

The largest room in the town was appropriated 
to the purpose, and 800 tickets were soon disposed 
of. The King and Queen, with all the royal 
family and court, expressed their desire to be 
present; and the whole town was occupied for 
weeks beforehand in preparations for the féte. 
The shops swarmed with purchasers of materials 
for the necessary dresses; in their windows lay 
sheets of costumes, and strange and rich materials 
took the place of the usual flounces and furbelows, 
while gold lace and gold embroideries were at a 
premium. Artists were called into council to 
devise costumes for all their friends; the quiet 
regions of the Print Room were besieged by 
armies of costume-hunters hard to be satisfied even 
among its many treasures ; while the very Picture 
Gallery itself was regarded for the time being but 
as a large store of designs for available or un- 
available dresses. 

The evening of the 13th found all arrangements 
completed; and having patiently endured the 
slow progress towards the arena of the expected 
revels, consequent on the long train of carriages 
into which we fell some hundreds of yards on this 
side of our goal, we finally entered the scene of 
the festivities. Almost bewildering was the sight 
which met our eyes from its singular brilliancy 
and novelty, and it was some time before we could 
begin to look at it in detail. The room, which is 
large, lofty, and well proportioned, had been de- 
corated by the younger artists with the utmost 
taste and with no small trouble, even the windows 
being concealed by paintings, and the balconies 
above the room being covered with richly-painted 
draperies of gold and colours. Behind the low 
balcony erected for the royal family and court 
was to be seen a full-length colossal figure, repre- 
senting Saxony, in transparency, and the walls 
near the ceiling were festooned with green gar- 
lands, supported by shields bearing various de- 
vices. A dramatic performance formed part of 
the programme for the evening, and at one end of 
the room rose the theatre, which was decorated 
also with considerable taste, before the closed 
curtains of which sat the expectant public rich 
in all the colours of the rainbow, and in all the 
varieties of garb, from the gorgeous robes of the 
East and the jewels and silks of the time of 
Lonis XIV., to the homely gray of the Quaker 
and the scallop-shell and “sandal shoon” of the 
pilgrim. 

The Play was written for the occasion, by the 
author of various popular comic pieces, and 
was performed with spirit by the younger 
artists. Its aim was to show that the public 
(personified as Prinz Publikum), having fallen 
into a state of lethargy from overdoses of 
scientific and other dry and abstruse studies, 
was only to be restored to his normal condition 
of life and vigour, by a return to the wholesome 
companionship of his early days, when intercourse 


| with Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, Little Red 
| Riding Hood and Puss in Boots, King Arthur and 


his Knights, and all the heroes of faery lore, kept 


| his spirits fresh and young, and full of ready sym- 


pathy for all. The struggle between these heroes 
and the crew of Dr. Schuhw (Anglice ow/), the 
personification of that owl-like wisdom which sees 
only in the dark, and under whose influence Prinz 
Publikum has fallen. into the torpor from which 
his old friends*come - to rescue-him, formed the 
materials of the piece; arid the final overthrow of 
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Dr. Schuhu with all his troop, who ar: carried 
prisoners from the stage in’ triumph into the 
midst of the crowd below, followed by the heroes 
of our childhood above named, and many’ and 
many another whom we have not here space or 
time to note, concluded the Play. This grand 
procession, with Prinz Publikum and Prinz 
Carneval at its head, formed at the same time 
the commencement of the solemn Polonaise, 
always the first dance at a German ball, and one 
in which young and old are expected alike to join. 
Crowded as the room was, it was some time before 
sufficient space could be made for dancing; but 
this too had its turn, and then came another short 
Play, in ridicule of the criticism of the present 
day, somewhat after the manner of Andersen’s 
mérchen of ‘The Emperor’s New Clothes,’ with 
the substitution of a blank canvas for the invisible 
garments of the story. 

By this time we had begun to distinguish in- 
dividuals among the crowd, and to find mary a 
well-known face under disguise or fool’s-cap ; for 
to guests above fifty years of age, the latter 
addition to their usual attire had been permitted, 
in lieu of the costume which was the sine quad non 
of admission to those of younger years. Some 
dresses were remarkable, even among hundreds of 
artistic beauty and correctness ; and many pic- 
tures well-known in the Dresden Gallery seemed 
to have walked down from their frames to 
grace this Artists’ Festival. 
costumes, too, both quaint and pictwresque, 
played a great part in the evening, ancl were 
popular amongst the artists, and among those 
who cared more for the correct and vareful 
carrying out, than for the peculiar becomingness, 
of their dresses. Several Jewish costumes, of 
different dates and countries, were singularly 
beautiful and true ; and Polish, Russian, Arabian, 
Turkish, Greek, Albanian, and other dresses vied 


with each other in faithfulness and beauty. Riibe- | 


zahl was also to be seen, and the Berggeist him- 
self, and even’ Mephistopheles mingled among 
the gay throng, finding, doubtless, food enough 
for his keen observation and sarcasm. The 
Seasons too were there, and Day and Night ; and 
a Winter, whose cleverly-managed costume de- 
served close inspection. During the evening, 
there was a constant change of costume among 
the young artists, and a succession of merry pro- 
cessions, attended by troops of clowns, playing all 
manner of antics, rushed down among the dancers, 
carrying all before them. Now it was a mon- 
strous snow-inan who was borne on their shoulders 
with shouts through the dance; now the trusty 
spear of Don Quixote, yard upon yard in length, 
was carried aloft by a troop of clowns and ad- 
mirers of the old hero, in triumph round the room ; 
now the Emperor of China, to whom the wonders 
of a European merry-making were shown, with 
all honour and respect to his high dignity. There 
was ever something new to keep the interest 
alive ; and gay and merry as all were, and full of 
life and youth, there was nothing carried too far— 
all was in its right measure and moderation. The 
perfect simplicity, and good faith, too, with which 
all the jokes of the evening were made and en- 
joyed were very striking and refreshing, and were 
in strong contrast, in our minds, to the stately 
fear of being amused with simple pleasures, so 
prevalent among many of our too blasé country- 
men. 

In the course of the evening, a little incident 
took place, which strangely brought the magic of 
the present day into the midst of that of olden 
time, for while we were living once more among 
the heroes of our childhood, and among the won- 
ders of the magical Arabian Nights, or of the 
Knights of the Round Table,—as we stood in 
friendly converse with King Arthur himself,—we 
were suddenly startled by a general hush, conse- 
quent on an invitation to listen to a telegraphic 
message from the Kiinstler-Vereine in Munich 
and their good King Max. They too were cele- 
brating their Carneval on the same evening, and 


Ancient German | 


our artists had sent a “right-loving. greeting” 
to their Munich brethren from the midst of their 
own festivities, which was thus cordially and 


wires of the nineteenth century. In Munich, the 
King takes part in the festivities, and mingles 
with the crowd on occasion of these artistic cele- 
brations and merry-makings ; in Saxony, 
‘Others apart sat on’a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate ;’’ 

the royal translator of ‘Dante’ only honoured the 
festival with his presence. 


the eyes (almost a worse trial to an artist) in the 
others, were the causes of their inability to take 
part in the festival. Ludwig Richter, on the 
| other hand, not only quitted his usual retirement 
to be present, but even lent his hand in aid of the 
Carneval by making the design for the tickets of 
admission. It is pleasant to see those whose 
/names’ stand high as his in the world of art, 
thinking it not beneath them to give help to 
the festivities of their younger brethren. 

After the second piece, the royal family left the 
room, and the festival assumed more the character 
| of a ball, which was kept up with undiminished 
| spirit until a late hour next morning. 


HOW TO MAKE A BOOK SELL. 


Tue following is a free. translation from a 
feuilleton by Henri d’Audigier. We recommend 
it to the attention of, our, young fellow-citizens in 
the republic, of letters ;— 

Albert B——:is:a fellow who is full of wit; and 
| what is not 'so common, «he is well-informed, and 
can write English. 

About: three months :ago he published a volume 
at his own risk.:;, I need not tell you the name of 
it.. It; unfortunately, did not sell; it slept upon 
the dusty shelves of the publisher, and the ciren- 
lating libraries refused to take it into their stock. 

Albert would not be beaten. 

He has an intimate friend, who, though not’ an 
actor, possesses, like Mathews and Keeley, the 
power of transforming his face and his person into 
a thousand different shapes. He will represent 
you a youth, an old man,)-a dandy, an operative. 
His movable and supple physiognomy adapts itself 
to the representation of every type of character. 

Albert went: to this Proteus. 

“TL say, old fellow,” ‘said he, “ will you do mea 
great favour??? 

“Twill”? replied his friend, with the air of a 
benignant father. 

“Well! Ill tell you how the matter stands. ‘I 
have just published. a book. ‘I need not tell you 
that it is a curious book, an interesting: book, -a 
well-written book. But it is my first attempt. 
My name is unknown. My book does not sell.” 

“My dear fellow, how can J help you?” 

“Let me tell you. Yow can sell my book, and 
it will be a good lark for you into the bargain. If 
| you will only use your inestimable power! of 
| netamorphosing yourself, you can be of the greatest 
| service tome. I will supply you with disguises ; 
| you have only to act the parts to suit them. 

“To-morrow you must. assume the dress and the 
| air of a man of fashion, and go to the booksellers 
in Piceadilly and Bond Street. . You must ask for 
my book, and you must be amazed and. indignant 
when you find they have not got ‘it. The day 
after to-morrow you must dress yourself up like 
an old clergyman, with a rusty black coat) and 
spectacles, and go to all the shops in “ the Row.” 
Then you must assume in succession the outward 
shapes of a barrister, a clerk in a government 
office, a police-magistrate, and a foreign ambas- 
| sador ; and in the course of eight days my book 

will be launched.” 
And sure enough, eight days had -scarce 











quickly responded to by help of the whispering | - 





Among the many well-known faces which we | 
were sorry to miss on such an occasion were those | they write to their country customers; they give 
of: Schnorr, Bendemann, and Rietschel, whose | particular directions to their “ travellers” to puf 
absence was the mare to be deplored, as illness | the book. To every customer who enters their 
in the one, and, as we were told, some affection of | shop they exclaim :— 





elapsed when all the booksellers were saying to 
each other, “This must be a capital book. It js 
very much inquired for, is it not ?” 

And then off they went to the publisher to 
to order copies ; but once the copies were ordered, 
the purchaser never returned. There were yo 
tidings of the dandy, or the book-worm, or the 
clerk, or the Russian baron. 

“Deuce take it!” said the booksellers; “ we 
seem we have been done.” (Some say “done 
brown,” but neither form is found in Johnson. 

And so our booksellers set about getting rid of 
the copies they have taken. They advertise; 


“Ah! we have something quite new, a book 
that: everybody is talking of.” 

* Who is the author?” 

* Albert B——.” 

* Albert B——-! I never heard his name be. 
fore.” 

“ You will soon hear of him.” 

The booksellers puffed, but they puffed in vain. 
No one would buy a book which neither the 
‘Edinburgh,’ nor the ‘Quarterly,’ nor ‘Black. 
wood,’ nor ‘Fraser,’ nor even the ‘ Morning Post, 
had noticed. It was at length sent to a lead. 
ing journal, which sent it for review to a dis. 
cerning and impartial critic. The critic saw that 
there was genius in the book. He reviewed it 
favourably. Albert B——’s book immediately 
began to sell; and if his success continues, he will 
be one day.a popular writer. I heartily wish him 
that luck, for he deserves it. 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCEsS. 
THERE—full in front, that straight on mine 
The sun-beams of your eyes may shine. 

Sit still for a few seconds :—One,— 
Two,—three.—Look hard at me.—’Tis done. 
Impressed by photographic art, 


I bear your image on my heart. P. G. H. 








GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

TuE: Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
will give their anniversary dinner, in Freema- 
sons’ Hall, on Saturday next, the 27th of this 
month. | Lord Elcho will take the chair. 

The late Lord Braybrooke, whose death took 
place at his mansion of Audley End on Saturday 
last, was no mean benefactor to English history 
and literature. He was a F.S.A., and for several 
years President of the Camden Society, to which 
we are indebted for many works of antiquarian 
and historical interest. His first introduction to 
literature was as editor of ‘The Private Corre- 
spondence of Jane, Lady Cornwallis,’ from 1613 
to 1644. But he will be chiefly remembered as 
having brought to light and given to the public 
the immortal Pepys’s Diary. ‘The labour of edit- 
ing the quaint secretary’s journals was consider- 
able, owing to the difficulty of reading the cipher 
in which the journalist concealed while he recorded 
his strange confessions. Lord Braybrooke was 
educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, of which 
society he was visitor, as owner of Audley End. 
He took the name of’ “ Griffin,” to mark his’ de- 
scent from the Lords Griffin, of Braybrooke 
Castle ; but his children retain the more eupho- 
nious name of Neville. 

Mr. Walter Savage Landor, in a letter to ‘The 
Times,’ disclaims the imputations cast upon him in 
a letter of Allsop, of having offered a reward for 
the assassination of Louis Napoleon. “Never,” 
he says, “have I countenanced any assassination 
whatsoever. Assassination I consider as the basest 
of crimes; tyrannicide as the sublimest of 
virtues,— it being self-immolation for a mati’s 
native country. Beyond that country it would 
be murder. It strikes him down who hath sub- 
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verted its laws, and stands above them on their 
ruins. Now whatever is above them is out of 
them; in one word, an outlaw.” This last sen- 
tence, we may observe in passing, is borrowed 
from a discourse delivered over the grave of a re- 
fagee, in 1857, by M. Felix Pyat, and quoted in 

ragraph 7 of ‘Napoleon III. et lAngleterre.’ 
But however this may be, we never before knew 
that the distinction between a crime and an act 
of virtue was the very material one of a river or 
a frontier line. According to Mr. Landor, had 
Orsini been a French subject, he would have been 
a glorious tyrannicide; but being an Italian, he 
was an assassin. 

Ina letter addressed to Robert Bartlett, Esq., 
Lord Chelmsford says:—“I am most happy to 
connect myself by my title with that town where 
I first acquired any distinction as a leader on the 
Home Circuit. I had selected originally the town 
of Woodstock, as my political cradle; but it is 
much more agreeable to me to recur to still 
earlier associations, and to bind up with myself 
and my family the foundation-stone, as it were, of 
all my political fortunes.” Lord Lyndhurst is said 
to have taken his title from Lyndhurst because he 
there first saw his wife.—We should hardly have 
expected such a piece of romance upon such a 
subject from Copley. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company intend to 
make a second attempt to submerge the electric 
cable; some time in May. A length of cable suffi- 
cient to supply the place of that lost last year has 
been manufactured, and landed at Plymouth, 
making the whole 2,650 miles long. To this will 
be added 300 miles more as a reserve in case of 
accident. New machinery for paying out the 
cable has also been provided. 

Oxford is taking active measures to carry out 
the system of middle-class examination to which 
she has pledged herself. A paper has been issued 
by Mr. Sewell, stating that examinations will be 
held at Oxford, London, Bath, Bedford, Birming- 
ham, Cheltenham, Exeter, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Southampton, on the 21st of 
June, at two o’clock. Canditates desirous of being 
examined at Oxford, must apply to the Rev..J. E. 
Sewell, New College, on or before April 10th. 
Those who desire to be examined at the other 
places named, must apply through the local secre- 
taries. We are aware that many persons have 
doubts'as to the expediency of this movement; 
and we own we do not yet see how it will deve- 
lopitself. But the slothful man says—There is a 
lion in the way. If we never adopted any course 
of the exact result of which we could not be cer- 
tain, there would be an end to all progress. We 
should like to see our old universities taking the 
lead in the general education of the country, as 
their founders intended they should, and not con- 
fining themselves to training the sons of the 
wealthier classes. If this movement tends to give 
an impulse to the desire of learning among the 
middle classes, or to raise the tone of their edu- 
cation, it will be so much clear gain; and, even 
though it may give rise to ridiculous pretensions 
in some cases, it cannot do any permanent mis- 
chief. In Germany, the host of the little roadside 
im at which you change horses, is proud of his 
M.A. degree ;—has this lowered the scholarship of 
Germany? It is very important that our lower 
orders should be taught to read, write aud cipher ; 
but it is far more important that the minds of 
the middle classes—those who elect our legislators 
and manage the affairs of our parishes—should be 
alittle enlarged beyond the miserable course of 


- teaching which they receive at what are called 
“eommercial schools.” As long as these are their | 


only educational guides they will continue the 
victims of narrow-minded bigotry and conceited 
ignorance, 

_ From a return obtained by Lord Melgund, M.P., 
it appears that the total number of schoolsreceiving 
Government aid in Scotland in 1855, was.907. Of 
these only 251 belonged to the Established Church, 
the remainder being in connection’ with the various 





denominations of dissenters, including FreeChurch, 
Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics. 

Some persons believe that political economy is 
the true key to solve all the problems of humanity ; 
others that men are wild beasts, and can only: be 
kept from mischief by severe, restrictive laws and 
the terrors of superstition. » But there is, indeed, 
much in human nature which is entirely beyond the 
reach of the laws of any cut-and-dried philosophy ; 
and of all the nostrums for making men good, 
pharisaical superstition is the most delusive. The 
occupations, but above all the pleasures and 
amusements, of the people, are what form their 
moral character; and it most gratifying to find 
that the industrial classes eagerly take advantage 
of the means of rational and healthful recreation 
which have of late years been placed within their 
reach. We learn that, in 1857, 173,710 persons 
visited Hampton Court, of whom 47,794 were 
Sunday visitors ; that 361,798 persons visited Kew 
Gardens, and that of these 185,590 were Sunday 
visitors. Hampton Court is the favourite place 
of resort in May, because the horse-chestnuts are 
then in blossom. There is something very pleas- 
ing in the fact of the overworked operative finding 
solace and delight, after his six days’ toil, in feast- 
ing his senses upon the stately avenues of noble 
trees, covered with their beautiful and fragrant 
pyramidal: blossoms. It is the taste for such 
things that: keeps a man out of the beer-shop and 
the gin-palace, and renders him capable of appre- 
ciating the beauty of moral excellence. 

The Queen has signified her intention to visit 
Birmingham this summer, and will inaugurate 
the opening of Aston Park for the use of the 
people of Birmingham. ''The day, in May or June, 
is left for future arrangement. 

We stated last week, in our remarks on the 
literary elements ofthe! present ministry, that 
Lord Caernarvon’s father wrote a pleasant book 
of travels in Portugal and Galticia.” A ‘corre: 
spondent draws’ ‘our ‘attention to the fact that 
Lord Caernarvon himself is not unknown in the 
republic of letters: He has been a successful 
lecturer, and two of his essays on the History of 
Hampshire have recently been republished by 
Routledge. 

Among the Adiniralty notices last week was an 
order for the Canopus, 84, to be turned into a 
coal hulk at Devonport. The name of the old 
Canopus is written on some of the most brilliant 
pages of our naval history: She was taken by 
Nelson at the Nile,~-before that time having been 
known by the name of the Franklin: The beauty of 
her form and her admirable -sailimg qualities were 
such that she was long the favourite model for 
ships of her class, and some of the best men-of-war 
in the Navy were built on her lines." Her descent 
to such base uses as holding coals’ for the pert 
steamers which ‘have taken her place, would fur- 
nish a good theme for the poet. We commend it 
to our poetical readers. 

It has been asserted, denied, and again asserted, 
that the Archbishop of Armagh, Lord John 
George Beresford, is about to resign his see, 
and to be succeeded by Dr. James T. O’Brien, 
bishop of Ferns, Leighlin, and Ossory. Dr. 
O’Brien is of Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
held the office of Archbishop King’s lecturer in 
divinity till his elevation to the bench in 1842. 
He is of the ultra-Protestant school. It is said 
that he is to be succeeded in the bishopric of 
Ferns by the Venerable Frederick Gould, Arch- 
deacon of Raphoe, second son of the late Francis 
Gould, master in Chancery, to whose large fortune 
he sucteeded some years ago on the death of his 
elder brother: Archdeacon Goold is a brother of 
Lady Dunraven and Lady Gore Booth, and mar- 
ried Miss Neweomen, a sister of the late lamented 
and universally-admired Lady Eglintoun. 

Dr. Bliss, the late Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, 
has bequeathed: liis: Geneva Bible, of the date 
1560; to the library of the College of St. John 
Baptist; and a moiety of the dividends of the 





residue of his property: after “his specific legacies 


| 





are paid, to the augmentation of the librarian’s 


While some of the finest monuments of ancient 
art have been ruthlessly sacrificed to mistaken 
ideas of convenience and asthetical correctness, 
Temple Bar, a most hideous object and serious 
interruption to the traffic on the great arterial 
thoroughfare of London, still maintains its place. 
We trust that it is doomed. A resolution for its re- 
moval, proposed by Mr. Bristow at a meeting of 
the Metropolitan Boards of Works, has been 
unanimously carried, and the Corporation and City 
Commission of Sewers have been requested to take 
the matter into their consideration. Many per- 
sons now living remember when the beautiful and 
really ancient gates of the city of Norwich were 
pulled down by the corporation, who richly de- 
served to be themselves pulled down therefor, 
as they were. We ourselves have seen a charm- 
ingly picturesque old gate leading from the Close 
to the Ferry, ruinated by the present dean and 
chapter, the old roof stripped off, and the walls 
partly destroyed, to save, we suppose, the expense 
of repairs. Here conservatism would have been in 
place ;—applied to Temple Bar it is simply anile. 

We heartily congratulate the Society of Arts on 
the zeal with which they are carrying out the 
system of examination for members of Mechanics’ 
Institutes ; and we cannot do better than give the 
list of eminent men whose services they. have 
secured as Examiners for 1858 :— 
Arithmetic—Rev. Alexander Wilson, 

Society, London. 


Book-keeping—John Ball, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. 
Quilter and Ball. 


M.A., National 


MATHEMATICS, 

Algebra—Rev Harvey Goodwin, M.A., Cambridge. 

Geometry and Mensuration—Rev. B. Morgan Cowie, 
M.A., Professor of Geometry at Gresham College ; one 
of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 

Trigonometry—William Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S. 

Conic Sections— 

PHYSICS. 

Navigation and Nautical Astronomy—John Riddle, Esq., 
M.A., Head Master of the Nautical Schools, Greenwich. 

Statics, Dynamics, and Hydrostatics—Rev.A. Bath Power, 
M.A., Principal of the Diocesan Training School, 
Norwich. 

Practical Mechanics— 

Magnetism, Electricity, and Heat—Charles Brooke, Esq., 
M.A.,, F.R.S., Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital. 
Astronomy—Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., Savilian Pro- 

fessor of Mathematics in the University of Oxford. 

Chemistry—Dr. A. W. Williamson, Professor of Chemistry, 
University College, London. 

Animal Physiology—William Sharpey, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
Examiner in University College, London. 

Botany — Arthur Henfrey, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of 
Botany, King’s College, London. 

Agriculture— 

Political and Social Economy— 

Descriptive Geography—William Hughes, Esq. 

Physical Geography—Rev. Samuel Clark, M.A., Principal 
of the Training College, Battersea. 

English History—E. S. Creasy, Esq., Professor of History, 
University College, London. 

English Literature—Rev. F. Temple, M.A., Head Master 
of Rugby school. 

Latin and Roman History—F. R. Sandford, Esq., B.A., 
Assistant Secretary to the Committee of Council on 
Education. 

French--A. Mariette, Esq., Professor of French, King’s 
College, London. 

German—Dr. Bernays, Professor of German, King’s 
College, London. 

Free Hand Drawing—F. 8. Cary, Esq. 

Mechanical Drawing — Thomas Bradley, Esq., M.A., 
fps arog of Geometrical Drawing, King’s College, 

ndon. 


On Monday and Tuesday last a valuable collec- 
tion of autographs and historical documents was 
sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, at their 
house, No. 191, Piccadilly. A receipt for his fee 
by Roger Ascham was sold for 47. A characteristic 
letter from Kitty Clive to “My dear Popy,” sold 
for 11. 10s.; the signature of Sir Francis Drake 
for 22. 3s. ; an unpublished letter of Marlborough, 
“To the Queen,” from Mr. Upcott’s collection, for 
4l. 4s. ; a letter from Marmontel relating to a new 
comedy, for 2/.; one from Schiller, hoping that 
Don Carlos will soon be played, to recruit his 
finances, for 2/.; a letter from St. Vincent de Paul, 
founder of the Dames de la Charité and the 
Enfants trouvés, for the large sum of 11/. 2s. 6d., 
while an unpublished letter of Voltaire fetched 
only 4/. 16s.; a letter of General Wolfe sold for 
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31. 7s.; of Cardinal Wolsey (T. Car'is Ebor.) for 
67. 6s.; of Gainsborough, the painter, for 2U. 12s. 
The sign-manual of Charles I. fetched ‘32. 3s.; a 
letter from Topham Beauclerk to Garrick, endorsed 
by the latter, 47. 4s. ; a letter, containing a poem, 
from Churchill to Garrick, 10/7. 10s.; a mere sen- 
tence from Johnson to Garrick, 6/. 7s. Gd., and so 
on, Si Vincent de Paul seems to have excited 
more interest than Voltaire, Charles I., or eyen 
the great cardinal. 

It is stated that the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester have consented to open their cathedral 
for service on Sunday evenings, but the service is 
to be held in the choir. This is surely a mistake. 
The absence of invidious distinctions arising from 
pews is the great attraction for the lower orders, 
but the choirs of our cathedrals are filled with 
pews, the naves alone being free and open to all. 





M. Michaud, famous as the editor and pub- 
lisher of, and contributor to, the ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’ one of the most important and useful 
works éver undertaken in France, has just died 
in one of the suburbs of Paris. He had attained 
the advanced age of eighty-five.—The death of 
an actor named Bernard Leon, who is noted for 
having “ created” several leading characters in 
Scribe’s vaudevilles, is also announced from Paris. 

A quantity of letters from celebrated persons 
of the former half of the eighteenth century has 
lately been discovered at Nantes. Thirty-six bear 
the signature of Louis Racine, three of Tilon de 
Tillett, fourteen of Desforges Maillard, thirty of 
Bertrand de Nantes, and one of President Bonhier. 

The ‘Continental Review’ gives the following 
account of the system of censorship established 
in Russia :— 

“‘ A public writer sends a paper on a financial subject 
to a review. The editor, having read it, sends it to the 
Committee of Censorship, accompanied by a letter from 
himself. The committee make a protocol, and send it to 
the ordinary censor. The latter approves the article, and 
sends it back with his approbation. The committee then 
make another protocol, and send the work to the chancel- 
éerie of the Minister of Public Instruction, which makes 
its report, and submits it to the minister himself. The 
minister then sends the article to his colleague of the 
Finances, with the whole of the reports already made 
upon it. The Minister of the Finances sends it to the divi- 
sion in his office which takes cognizance of such matters, 
The division sends the work, with the dossiers, to one of 
its special sections. The section orders the chef du 
bureau to select an employé, to be charged with the 
examination of the work; and after it has been found 
harmless (as we presume it to be), it is sent back, step by 
step, through all the steps through which it had advanced, 
at each step gathering an additional report or protocol, 
and every step requiring additional time, till at length 
it is restored to the editor. It is now said that these 
formalities are to be abolished, but each minister will 
have a representative in the Committee of Censorship, 
who will have power to judge of the propriety of publica- 
tion in as far as his own department is concerned ; and in 
case of doubt he can address the minister himself, who 
will decide. This measure, it is said, has already been 
sauctioned by the Emperor, and will soon be promul- 
gated.” 

M. de Lamartine does not hesitate to make the 
public aware that his private affairs are not ina 
very prosperous condition. Some inhabitants of 
the department of Saéne-et-Loire, having under- 
stood that he was about to sell his landed pro- 
perty, have proposed that it should be disposed of 
as prizes in a lottery,—a proposal to which M. de 
Lamartine has acceded. 

The churches in Sweden and Norway are gene- 
rally constructed of wood, and in Essex there is 
one of the same material, of great antiquity; but 
a French wooden church is a novelty. At the 
Caen and Nantes stations, near the Boulevard 
Mont Parnasse, may be seen a Gothic church 
built entirely of a white timber. It is dedicated to 
“Notre Dame des Champs,” and will be conse- 
crated on Sunday next. | 

From Sweden the death of Nils Liven, the | 
translator of Camoens and Dante, is announced. 

Letters from Pesth announce the death of 
Joseph Brajza, a member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, and one of the most cele- 


brated of the Hungarian lyrical poets. He died 


| instances, rather by way of ornament than relief, 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


pictures is every year brought together in Regent 
Street, which, it must be owned, answers some- 
what seantily to its lofty designation. In what 
sense the word “national” can apply to the pro- 
ceedings of a small number of private gentlemen 
| who subscribe together and hire a room for the 
exhibition of their own pictures, admitting those 
of other people at a fixed rate of payment, we are 
at a loss to imagine. But though no more “ na- 
tional” than the Polytechnie which confronts it, 
we are glad to find that the institution continues 
to flourish in its own limited sphere. We say 
limited, because its constitution imposes upon it 
conditions not altogether favourable to expansion. 


the proprietary members who happen to be ex- 
hibitors, in this instance numbering thirteen out 
of sixteen; and then, we understand, places are 
assigned to the remaining exhibitors by lot. This 
is perhaps the most conciliatory method of settling 
rival claims, but any principle of hanging, except 
that of putting the best pictures in the most 
prominent places, must necessarily detract from 
the effect of an exhibition. The number of 
exhibiting artists is 187, and they send 577 works 
altogether. This is an increase upon last year, 
but falls short of the exhibition in 1856. The 
average proportion of paintings to artists is 
remarkably uniform, being a trifle over three each. 

The most important picture by far, on this 
occasion, is a large work by Mr. R. 8S. Lauder, 
R.S.A., the subject of which is Christ betrayed 
(334). Mr. R..S. Lauder has long been distin- 
guished for efforts inthis high line of art, the 
neglect of which in our schools has often been a 
subject of reproach. His method of treatment 
in this instance: is decidedly such as to reconcile 
us to what would be intolerable in inferior hands. 
The moment chosen for the seene is that awful 
one described by the Evangelist: in the words— 
“As soon, then, as he had said unto them, ‘I am 
he,’ they went backward and fell to the ground.” 
The composition consists.of not less than eighteen 
figures ; but the arrangement of the groups is 
most fortunate, and has the air of the utmost 
simplicity. On the spectator’s right is seen the 
figure of Christ, attended ‘by the eleven disciples ; 
the twelfth, Judas himself, having pointed out his 
Master to the soldiers, stands a little farther back 
than the first-mentioned group, fronting the spec- 
tator, and cowering-so as almost to hide his face. 
His frame, which is powerful, though aged, appears 
to be shuddering with a conflict of fearful passions, 
which must end in the triumph of an unutterable 
despair. This is a conception of very great energy 
and power. On the left the guards are hurrying 
up; three of them are prostrate on the ground ; 
others are ‘in dismay; and the arrival of the rest 
is indicated, in the distance, by several lamps or 
torches suspended on high poles. In the distance 
are the ridges of rock which inclose the valley. 
The whole of this composition deserves, we think, 
the highest. admiration; nor does the painter fail 
in his conception of the figure of Christ, which is 
the touchstone of ability in a designer. » The 
arrangement also of colour is masterly, as well as 
the contrast of features in the disciples. » Possibly 
they may all be individually represented ; as indeed 
of the figure of St. Peter with the drawn sword, 
there can be no doubt. The picture, however, 
will bear repeated examination. In elevation and 
completeness, and in the absence of any distract- 
ing feature, such as of those showy female forms 
which were introduced by the artist in former 


this is decidedly the finest production we have 
seen from Mr. R. 8. Lauder’s pencil. 

The nearest approach to the above are the 
works of Mr. James Eckford Lauder, R.S.A. 





on the 4th of March, at the age of fifty-four. 






Gethsemane (449) is a group somewhat suggestive 


Unper this high-sounding title a collection of 


Preference in rank is naturally given to those of 





menenteee) 


of the composition of the old: masters. An angel 
is seen ministering to the kneeling Saviour in the 
garden. The head of the angel, with its lifted 
hair, indicative of motion through the air, reminds 
the spectator of Raphael’s Michael ; but the 
wings are too real and bird-like. The picture 
fails in solemnity and mystery; but it is fy 
removed from commonplace. The contrast of g 
double light—that of the moon and of a lamp— 
upon the features of a lady—a favourite effect 
is carried out with great taste and style in the 
study (288) ; where also the painting is unusually 
masterly and good. 4 Song of Praise (39) is not 
so fortunate. This is the inappropriate name 
assigned to the half-figure ‘of a very bulky young 
lady, painted ona large scale, with streaky red 
hair, holding a lily in one of her fat hands, and an 
old Latin book in the other, and wearing a most 
unmeaning look. These , inequalities arise, of 
course, from experimental attempts, which show 
at least the enterprise of the artist. 

Mr. H. Stacy Marks, usually one of the 
mainstays of this exhibition, is not very strong on 
this occasion. His most remarkable picture js 
that called Egyptian Hieroglyphics—a Fish out of 
Water (254), representing a countryman stupidly 
| bewildered in one of the rooms of the British 
| Museum, The humour is not quite so broad, nor 
| the painting of the various objects quite so smart 
and sharp, as we have seen. The other figure, 
| Waiting for a job (447), is nicely painted, but 
| not remarkable for sly or humorous expression. 
| Mr.C. Rossiter, on the other hand, has surpassed 
| himself. The scenes, to be sure, are taken from 
| vulgar, approaching to low, life; and this class is 
| generally degraded or made ridiculous, rather than 
| elevated, ‘in this artist’s hands ;, but this not in- 

variably the case, and the painting is often particu- 

larly fine and good. Thus the careful and laboured 
| imitation of fern branches in the Fern Gatherer 
| (77), and of foliage in the Young Monkey (321), is 
| only marred ‘by the idiotic grin upon the features 
|of the: two boys. Pleasant Pages (338), is the 

figure of a servant girl in a room, reading ; painted 
| with searcely legs care, and with a result altogether 
jagreeable. The Village Coquettes (349), is per- 
|haps.the best, and if the motives were more 
| intelligible, this would be a first-class picture of 
\its kind. The painting is admirable. The 
| Bird Trap (257), and Village Spring (478), are 
/every way good in design, but do not seem to 
| have quite the same attention given to the tech- 
| nicaltreatment. Looking out for the Boats (326), 
is another clever study. All Mr. Rossiter’s works 
| this year deserve notice. 

We pass hastily over the works of Messrs. W. 
and F. Underhill, as their character is already 
familiar to the frequenters of art-galleries. ‘They 

| have all, more or less, a made-up look, the people 
| sitting as if to be painted. The Fisherman (146) 
| and Charity (117) are, perhaps, the most interesting 
.and lifelike. 

| Mr. F. Smallfield is one of those votaries of the 
| exact and minute school whose works must not be 
|measured by the extent of canvas or paper they 
|eover. Afternoon Service in Summer Time (205) is 
|a remarkable production, being full of minute 
objects most carefully and successfully rendered, 
down to the flies that settle thickly upon the chil- 
drens’ clothesand upon thechapped handsof thegirl, 
who is awake, and is looking upwards with fresh 
colour and fine full eye. The same minute obser- 
vation may be traced in the subject Awaiting the 
Ice Cart (485), where the far-off edge of the 
wicker basket is seen distorted through one of the 
plates of ice that sticks up inside of it. Black- 
berry Gatherers (384), though small is very good. 
We may notice also a picture called The End of the 
Quay (241), where a number of sailor boys are 
represented in the same exact style. These works 
are among the most deserving and interesting in 
the exhibition. 

Of the same class are two excellent pictures. 
The Lacemaker (263) and Young Mariners (440), 
by Henry Moore. The latter looks like a tran- 
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script. from Mr. Hook, A.R.A.. These works all 
show the tendency of modern art. 

A group by H. P. Parker, called Astonishing a 
Native (65), may be noted as successful in com- 
position, and in directing attention to the main 
incident, viz., a boy swallowing his first oyster ; 
but the details are feebly carried out. 

Mr. John Pasmore has a number of agreeable 
studies, gay and sketchy, with charming little 
ladies coquettishly posted in antique doorways, 
or under nestling arbours, but not remarkable for 
doing or apparently thinking of anything in par- 
ticular. Such are Approaching Footsteps (251), 
The Farmer's Daughter (100), A Cottage Door 
(52), and several others. Mr. Daniel Pasmore has, 
we are afraid, made a mistake in his Pic-Nie, 
Belvoir Castle (437), unless these figures are 
meant to represent the Duke of Rutland’s domestics 
turned out for a holiday in the grounds, The 
scene is gay and sparkling, and that is all that 
can be said in its favour. 

Although “no work that has been previously 
exhibited in London is admissible ” here, and “ no 
copies of any kind, except paintings in enamel,” 
yet there seems to be nothing to prevent artists 
sending to the National Institution small copies 
of their large pictures which have already ap- 
peared in the British Institution. Here, for in- 
stance, is a small version (373) of Mr. W. Maw 
Hgley’s Lady of Shalott ; here also. is Mr. C. J. 
Lewis’s small picture of his Hawthorn Gathering 
(536). This latter artist exhibits great and. pro- 
mising versatility on this occasion. His subjects 
are now and then frolicsome, as The Woodland 
Post Office (72), The Kiss (502), and. the Detur 
pulchriori scene (549) ; but there is a true pathetic 
beauty in the figure of the solitary maiden under 
the deep solemn yew-branches of The Trysting 
Tree (163). Playing at School (108), is another 
variety, in which the humours of young children 
are caught with tact and feeling. 

Some clever pictures are to be noticed also by 
Mr. T. Morten. One of these represents a painter 
at work, surrounded by a tormenting crowd of 
rustics. There is the grinning boy and the ery- 
ing child, in short, all the wonted accompani- 
ments of such an occasion ; and, to crown all, the 
fisherman in the distance is beckoning up some 
more of his friends to come and join the throng. 
We have only space to enumerate other very 
clever “bits” by this artist, as Consolation 
(438), Protection (386), and Little Nelly (463). 

The following also among the figure . subjects 
will attract notice ;—Some interesting Studies 
from the Life (185), illustrative of features and 
costumes in Spain, by R. H. Mason, in water 
colours; The Marchioness (162), Dick Swiveller’s 
friend,—a clear but firmly painted picture, by Miss 
C. Hunter, who is also more successful in expres- 
sion than in colours in the group of faces laughing 
at Punch and Judy (259); a Dutch Girl (296), 
very pleasantly painted in the style, or rather with 
illusions to the style of G. Douw and W. Mieris, 
by R. W. Buss; some small humorous domestic 
seenes—An Unexpected Visitor (302), The Land- 
lady’s Daughter (582), and Will he catch it ? (571), 
by J. Bowles; a boldly-painted gipsy face (309), 
by A Wivell; a girlish figure, entitled Day 
Dreams (479), by J. B. Burgess; some elegant. 
portraits, and a pleasing picture, The Expectant 
(369), by Bell Smith; ruddy-faced children,—A 
Windfall (383), and A Rustic Child (521), by J.D. 
Watson ; Marguerite (567), a very clever figure, by 
Nicholls ; a Portrait of a Zouave (568), by J. T. 
Hixon ; and a composition of considerable merit, 
The Peep-Show (574), by Mathias Robinson. 


Signor Raffaelli Monti is the artist selected to 
execute the colossal equestrian statue in memory 
of the late Marquis of Londonderry, to be erected 
in the centre of the market-place of Durham. 
The county subscription amounts to above 2,000/. 


Mr. Morris Moore has carried his newly-dis- 
covered Raphael, representing Apollo and Marsyas, 
to Paris. He has shown the picture to several 
competent judges in that city, and they declare 
that its authenticity is unquestionable. One of 
these judges says, in an article in the Journal des 
Débats, that it appears to have been painted at 
the epoch when Raphael began to abandon the 
manner of Perugino, and to adopt a manner of 
his own. 

A picture has lately been exhibited at. Dresden, | 
professing to be a Correggio; it represents the 
entombment of Christ. Many of the artists and 
competent judges in Dresden decide against its 
being a genuine work of the great master, but at 
the same time pronounce it a painting of great 
beauty and value, probably executed after one of 
Correggio’s sketches, by an artist of his age. 
It was formerly in the possession of the first 
Napoleon. 

The plan of forming an exhibition of works of 
art in Munich, in imitation of those held in Eng- 
land and Paris, seems likely to be carried into 
effect. Local committees have been formed in 
Vienna, Dresden, and Carlsruhe ; and other towns, 
it is hoped, will follow the example. The works 
to be exhibited are to be German, whether exclu- 
sively so, or not is not yet decided on; but the 
two principal objects set forward are, to celebrate 
the Jubilewm of the Munich Academy, by show- 
ing to the world what have been the fruits of its 
efforts to raise art, and, secondly, to collect from 
other sources paintings of worth illustrative of 
German art. 

From Carlsruhe, it is reported that the present 
director of the Picture Gallery, Herr Frommel, is 
to be pensioned, and Herr Lessing, the celebrated 
historical and landseape painter, of Diisseldorf, is 
to take his place. Herr Lessing is to receive a 
large salary, have a free house and a magnificent 
studio built expressly for him. The same papers, 
speaking of the theatre under the management of 
Eduard Devrient, the director, announce the 
addition to the +épertotre of Sophocles’ Antigone, 
with the choruses of Mendelssohn. 

A medal of the Goethe and. Schiller monument, 
which was erected last autumn in Weimar, has 
been struck in Augsburg, beautifully engraved 
by Drentweth, from a drawing made by Rietschel 
himself, the sculptor of the figures. The medal 
bears on one side a copy of the two statues, and 
on the reverse a portrait of Carl-August Duke 
of Weimar. 

An artistic undertaking, which has been begun 
at Pisa, deserves mention; it isa collection of 
photographic copies of pictures, statues, drawings, 
and buildings designed and erected by modern 
Tuscan artists. The first number contains a copy 
of Rapisardi’s picture representing the first 
Italian poets at the court of Hohenstaufen, in 
Sicily. The photographs are clear and sharp, 
and the price of the work is moderate. 

The Vatican museum has been enriched with a 
statue, which has been purchased for one thou- 
sand thalers. It represents Dalmatius, a nephew 
of Constantine the Great, who was appointed 
emperor by his uncle, in the year 335. The 
statue was found in the Piazza della Pilotta, at 
the foot.of the Quirinal Hill, during the digging 
of some excavations, and was probably originally 
an ornament of the baths of Constantine. 

The celebrated statuary and founder of Nurem- 
berg, Herr Burgschmidt, died suddenly on the 
7th of March:, On the evening before, he left his 
foundry in his ‘usual (apparently) perfect health, 
and. repaired |to a coffee-house, where for years he 
had been accustomed, every evening, to«play his 
game of billiards. In the middle of the game, he 
suddenly fell down in a fit of apoplexy, and though 
the opening of a vein restored him te conscious- 
ness, yet he soon sank, and died on the following 
morning at nine .o’clock. The monument to 





Mr. Noble has been named by Lady Neill as the 
sculptor of the memorial statue of the late General 


Neill, to be erected in his native town of Ayr. 


Field-Marshal Radetzsky, which he has just 
| finished, was his last work. 
The execution in marble, of the late Professor 


Rauch’s group of the Moses, has been intrusted 
to one of his scholars, Albert Wolff. The huge 
block of marble has already arrived from Carrara, 
and has been brought into the studio to be worked 
on, by breaking down one of the outside walls. 
Haagen, another scholar of Rauch, has been 
ordered to complete the monument to the Count 
of Brandenburg. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
Bertui WaaGner, one of the most talented 
actresses who has appeared for many years on the 
German stage, died at Vienna, on the 9th of March. 
Her Gretchen in Goethe’s Faust is spoken of by 
those who had the good fortune to see her, as a 
marvellous piece of acting, and one which has 
never since been at all approached. 

A new five-act opera by Halévy, entitled the 
Magicienne, has been produced this week at the 
Grand Opera, at Paris. A general rehearsal— 
which was really a first representation, seeing that 
the theatre was crowded to excess—took place on 
Monday evening; and from what we hear, it 
appears that the new opera is sadly deficient in 
melody, but displays a good deal of scientific skill. 
The choruses appear to be considered the best 
things in it. Madame Borghi Mamo, and Madame 
Lauters, support. the principal. characters,.: As 
usual with long operas, it is relieved by a ballet, 
and the ballet is rather original—it represents a 
game of chess. he scenery, decorations, and 
dresses, are described as splendid. 

The admired opera of M. Félicien David, Za 
Perle du Brésil, has been revived at the Thédétre 
Lyrique in Paris. It was first represented in 
1851. 

M. Victor Séjour, a dramatic author of some 
repute in Paris, though he once committed the 
folly of writing a play about Richard IIJ., which 
was not equal to Shakspeare’s, brought out a few 
nights ago at the Ambigu Comique in that city 
(it has just opened under a new arrangement), a 
melodrama called Le Martyre du Cour. The 
playbills say that the piece is in five acts ; but our 
letters tell us that it is really in six or seven. It 
is described as fully justifying its title,—the 
“heart” of almost every personage in it being 
“martyred” either by disappointed love, or re- 
morse for crime, or battled ambition, or unsuccess- 
ful avarice. But at the same time it is stated to 
be of singularly cumbersome construction, and as 
rather heavy in the dialogue. The personages are 
of the old melodramatic class ; but in one respect 
the public are singularly disappointed,—in the 
early part of the piece an English negro who 
talks bad French, or rather a jargon compounded 
of much English, rolls his eyes, and whispers 
mysteriously and laughs hysterically, as if he were 
the villain of the piece: but just as everybody has 


| taken him into intense disgust, and is beginning 


to pray that his punishment in the last act may be 
awfully exemplary—lo! he turns out to be a very 
angel of goodness, and does the noblest things and 
talks the noblest language imaginable,—ending by 
rescuing the hero and heroine from the machi- 
nations of their foes, uniting them in marriage, 
and endowing them with untold wealth. The 
piece is, enlivened by an attempt at suicide, by 
two suicides actually perpetrated, by an attempt 
at murder, and by a mortal duel. The attempt 
at murder shocks the mind terribly, as it is made 
on the philanthropic negro at the very moment 
at which everything depends on him ; but though 
he is made to take opium enough to kill an 
elephant, inexpressible relief is experienced on 
seeing him in the next scene not in the least the 
worse for the dose. The mortal duel is, we are 
told, decidedly displeasing even to an Ambigu 
audience; the hero actually fights it with his 
rival whilst the dead body of his mother is lying 
on the floor, and whilst his newly-wedded and 
tenderly-loved wife is standing by! In the play, 
Laferriére, Marc Page, and other popular per- 
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formers, figure; but the only one of all the 
troupe who acts really well is, we are assured, the 
personator of the negro. The melodrama, though, 
as the reader will see from what we hive said of 
it, by no means a chef d’euvre, is, it appears, con- 
sidered likely to have a run; “and yet,” our 
letter remarks, “it does not make the women 
cry !” 

We noticed a few weeks ago the production of 
a new play called La Jeunesse, by M. Emile 
Angier, at the Théatre de l’Odéon, at Paris. His 
remuneration for this not by any means sublime 
production, is extremely liberal :—12 per cent. of 
the gross receipts, or about 360 fr. for a night as 
droits @auteur; half of the sum that remains, 
after deducting 1,500 fr. for the theatre,—that is, 
about 750 fr. a night; and about 40 fr. worth 
of free tickets per night, which he sells. His 
receipts thus are in English money, altogether 
781. a night, and he has already netted at least 
200/., and is nightly netting more. In addition, 
he has sold the manuscript of his play to a pub- 
lisher for a round sum, and he will receive droits 
@auteur for every time that it may be performed 
in the provinces. 

In a sale which took place at Paris a few days 
ago, a letter of four lines in French, from Garrick 
to Préville, an actor of the Thédtre Francais, 
dated 7th January, 1775, fetched as much as 
87. 8s. 

America seems fatal to Mr. Charles Mathews’s 
liberty. He was married in New York, on the 
14th of February last, to Mrs. Lizzie Weston 
Davenport, who had been divorced either the day 
or week before from Mr. A. H. Davenport, of 
Wallack’s Theatre. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Royat Institution. — March 1st. — General 
Monthly Meeting,—William Pole, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-President, in the 
chair. Edward Levi Ames, M.A.; Herbert Bar- 
nard, Esq., George Bishop, jun., Esq., John 
Ashton Bostock, Esq., S.M. Boulderson, Esq., 
Edward Hay Currie, Esq., William Day, Esq., 
Alfred Hamilton, Esq., Joseph Haynes, Esq., 
Stanley Haynes, Esq., Alfred Gutteres Hen- 
riques, Esq., Thomas Hyde Hills, Esq., William 
Longman, Esq., Mrs. Lyon Playfair, Sir James 
P. Kay Shuttleworth, Bart., William Sonthey, 
jun., Esq., William T. H. Strange, Esq., Robert 
Tait, Esq., and Matthew Uzielli, Esq., were elected 
Members. Thanks were voted to Dr. E. Lan- 
kester, Professor Faraday, E. Beckett Denison, 
Esq., and Professor Baden Powell, for their dis- 
courses on February 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th. 

March 5th—Sir Henry Holland, Bart, M.D., 
Vice-President, in the chair. Prof. C. Piazzi 
Smyth, “On the Astronomical Experiment at 
Teneriffe in 1856.” The object proposed in this 
operation was to ascertain how much astronomical 
observation can be improved by raising telescopes 
and observers some 10,000 feet above sea-level, 
agreeably with the remarkable passage in Sir I. 
Newton’s ‘ Optics,’ wherein that great philosopher 
says :— Telescopes cannot be so formed as to take 
away that confusion of rays which arises from the 
tremors of the atmosphere.” “The only remedy is 
a most serene and quiet air, such as may perhaps 
be found on the tops of the highest mountains, 
above the grosser clouds.” This speculation, if not 
the advice, of our greatest philosopher, had dropped 
out of sight for more than a century, not a little 
in consequence of a prevailing idea that mountain- 
tops, especially high ones, were the habitats of 
the grosser, indeed, all kinds of clouds, as well as 
wind. Practical experience, however, of the 
climate of mountains in South Africa, having been 
obtained during the re-measurement of La Caille’s 
are of the meridian at the Cape, a more hopeful 
prospect was obtained ; and at length, in 1856, at 
the advice of the Astronomer-Royal, (Mr. G. B. 
Airy,) the First Lord of the Admiralty, (Sir C. 


Wood,) commissioned the lecturer to try an experi- 
ment on the Peak of Teneriffe. He accordingly 
set out, greatly assisted by the loans of instru- 
ments, apparatus, and even a fine yacht and able 
crew, made to him by many friends of astronomy ; 
and in twenty-four days after leaving England 
was bivouacking at the summit of Mount Guajara, 
at a height of 8,900 feet above the sea, and 5,000 
feet above the clouds of the trade-wind, in a clear, 
transparent, and quiet air, in which the sun shone 
down with almost unheard-of intensity by day, 
and the stars with as much increase of brilliancy 
by night. After a month at this station a similar 
period was spent at a height of 10,700 feet, and 
with greater advantage still to astronomical obser- 
vation. In short, the experiment proved the value 
and truth of Newton’s suggestion ; and the lec- 
turer was divided only between hopes of the 
improvement to astronomical observation, if this 
mountain method should, as it so well: deserved, 
be energetically followed out in future years, and 
admiration of and ‘respect for the Spanish authori- 
ties and inhabitants, who had allowed him, in the 
cause of science, to watider about their island of 
Teneriffe as freely ‘as one of themselves. [The 
lecture was illustrated ‘with a long series of 
photographs of voleani¢ scenery, above and below 
the clouds, and also by a large model-of the crater 
and Peak of Teneriffe, kindly executed for the 
occasion by James Nasmyth, C-E.] 


Cuemicat.—March 4th—Dr. Lyon’ Playfair, 
C.B., President, in the chair. Sir Robert Kane, 
J.T. Hobson, Esq., and William Thornwaite, Esq., 
were elected Fellows. The Society adjourned to 
attend the Bakerian lecture at the Royal Society. 

GrocraputcaL. — March ‘8th. — Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison, President,’ ‘in’ the chair. Sir 
Culling E. Eardley, Bart.,’ the Rev. J..W. Ham- 
mond, the Rey. G.‘R: Lowden, Lord Radstock, 
Captain’ J. ‘Walker,’ ‘Dr. G.' Webster,’ George 
Arbuthnot, A. F/and J. W: Birch; W. F. Buxton, 
Hugh C. E. Childers, Charles H.' Dickson (Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Sukum-kalé), William Lock- 
hart (of China), William Longman, J. W. Towson, 
Alexander Trotter, Arthur’ Vardon, and Robert 
F. Williams were’ elected’ Fellows. | 'The Chair~ 
man stated that’ he ‘had received a ‘letter that 
morning from Dr. Livingstone, from: Birken- 
head, who ‘was’ in’ momentary ‘expectation 
of starting, thariking’all his kind: friends’ who 
welcomed him at *the’dinner.'' The! paper read 
was— Further ‘account “of ‘Explorations in the 
Desert east’ of ‘the Haurin;” ‘by ‘Cyril Grahain, 
Esq., F.R.G.S. ‘(Part II.) This paper ‘forms the 
continuation of ‘one ‘read before the Society at 
their last meeting ;‘it contains ‘an account of a 
journey, first’ along the Wadi Nimreh, ‘which is 
a winter torrent over which high rocks hang 
on both sides, and on the summit of them, 
ruins of ancient palaces’ are seen. Near the 
source of this Wadi is an old town, called Nimreh, 
which, like all the towns of Bashan, ‘is built of 
stone. The course next leads over the mountains, 
which are in some places well covered with H 
as many fine springs take their rise in these high. 
lands. All this was unexplored ground: “Inthe 
midst of these mountains many old towns were 
found, for the most part uninhabited, but in two 
of which recent settlements’ had been made by the 
Druzes. Aremarkable instanceof how perfectly well 
adapted the old houses are to Tréveive few oveupants 
is seen in Busan and‘ Bshentief, Where; all that the 
Druzes have done has‘been' to-throw down '# piece 
of matting or carpet, bring ‘a few codking' utensils 
with them, and take’ possession: On ‘reachitig Sali 
we go westward, and ‘here are the’ fine ’ forests 
of oak for which Bashan in old days was’ so 
famous. They are now very scarce, ‘except 
in one region just under the western border, and 
among the high parts of the Druz mountains. 
But their extreme beauty bears witness to the 
truth of the old accounts concerning them. Pass- 





residence of one of the most powerful of the Dry, 
chiefs. Through his assistance a journey was sub. 
sequently made in the desert, east of Salkhad, the 
ancient Salcah. But ‘this journey was a littl 
delayed owing to the difficulty of entering that 
country while the great tribe of the Auezi wer 
on the move, and so in the meanwhile the desert 
south of Bozrah was explored. In this part much 
difficulty was encountered, owing to no less than 
three tribes of Arabs being encamped at Bozrah, 
who afterwards played false and kept the traveller 
prisoner until he was relieved by his friend the 
Chief of Avi. In this desert many cities were 
found. The most remarkable one, Um-el-Jemal, 
the Beth Gamul of Saiptene. It is quite perfect, 
The streets, houses, rooms, and doors are all com. 
plete, and the space inclosed by the wall of the 
city can scarcely be less than that within the wall 
of modern Jerusalem. These southern cities have 
an additional interest as having been within the 
kingdom of Arabia under Aretas, and here St, 
Paul first preached, immediately after his conver. 
sion. In the desert east of Salkhad several more 
ancient towns exist; the most remarkable are 
“Orman,” the ancient Philippopolis, and Malah. 
An old road leads in nearly a straight line fromSalk. 
had to Bozrah, on the Tigris, which has never been 
explored, but on which, doubtless, must be many 
ancient stations. The road, leading probably to 
Palnyra, which was referred to in the last paper, 
was traced to Salcah southwards, and so we may 
believe this to have been the great highway uniting 
the cities of Bozrah and Palmyra. The remain. 
ing portion of the journey was through travelled 
country, the road lying through the old towns of 
Kunawat, Suweideh, and Nejvah; but from this 
latter place an excursion was made into the Lejab. 
In the' very heart of this wonderful mass of basaltic 
rock old towns were found, similar to all the others 
of Bashan in'their massive construction. Lastly, 
Edhr’a was visited—the Edrei of the Old Testa. 
metit—-where Mr. Parker and his companions were 
nearly killed in'1853. The author of the paper 
wished strongly to’ bring forward the very high 
antiquity!of all: the cities in and east of Bashan. 
It is his ‘firm conviction, and it can be supported 
by the very ‘strongest argument, that the cities 
which’ are now standing alone and desolate in the 
plain as vast’\ monuments of former days, are the 
same cities which Og inhabited, which the Isracl- 
ites took from him, and which were built by the 
giants of old, perhaps even before the time that 
| Abraham came out of Mesopotamia, 
AnTIQUARIFS.— March 4th.—John Bruce, Esq,, 
V.P., in’ the chair, Mr. John Henderson was 
elected Fellow. Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum exhibited 
a bronze sword and a bronze dagger, both found 
in the river Thames, near Erith, Kent; also a 
bronze sword and an iron dagger found off the 
island of Runnymede. Mr. M. A. Lower exhibited 
two wooden vessels branded with what appear to 
be the arms of Chichester, although the upper 
part of the shield is wanting; they were found in 
a small general-shop in a village in Sussex, where 
they had long been used as measures for seeds. 
The Rev. F. G. Lee exhibited and described an 
ancient’ embroidered chasuble in his possession. 
The embroidery belongs to different periods,—the 
most ancient portion to the thirteenth, and the 
latest to the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
The earliest. portion represents the Crucifixion of 
our Lord, with the Virgin and Saint John standing 
on either side.—Mr. Franks, Director, read a 
communication on the objects which for a long 
time were erroneously termed “ Kemmeridge coal 
money,” but which have long been shown to be 
the waste pieces ofa manufacture of armlets during 
the Roman occupation of Britain. [Examples of 
these roundels were exhibited by Mr. Bruce, V.P., 
in illustration of this communication. The Hon. 
R. C. Neville also exhibited an armlet and draw- 
ings of two vessels in his possession, formed of the 
Kemmeridge shale. Mr. G. R. Corner commuti- 
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See 
wns found in the district of ‘Coimbatore, Madras 
presidency, Southern India, by Mr. Alexander 
Bryce, C.E., accompanied by an isometrical sketch, 
plan, and sections. | 

March 11th.—The Earl Stanhope, President, in 
the chair. Mr. Franks, director, exhibited a 
fragment of slate engraved with various elaborate 
interlaced patterns, possibly a trial piece by some 
of the seulptors who made the Irish crosses. Mr. 
John Clutton, by permission of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, exhibited some fragments 
of pottery, and some parched corn, discovered on 
the Combe estate, near Kingston Hill, about four 
feet below the surface, by the workmen engaged 
indigging gravel for the roads. Mr. G. A. Car- 
thew communicated an account of the discovery 


ofa number of urns of the Anglo-Saxon period in | 


the parish of Castle Acre. All these urns con- 


tained human bones, and some of them personal | 


ornaments, a greater part of which had been dis- 
persed: Mr. Carthew exhibited some minute 
beads, a spindle-wheel, and some fragments of 
bronze, which had come into his possession. Mr. 
J. J. Howard exhibited the seal of the Priory of 
Dodenes, or Dodnash, in the county of Suffolk, 
appended to an undated grant from Thomas, son 
of Maurice de Dodenes, to Dodenes Priory, of all 
claim in those possessions which belonged to the 
aforesaid priory from its foundation to the eighth 
year of the reign cf King Henry, the son of 
John (1223). Mr. E. Ireland exhibited and. de- 
seribed, by permission of Sir P. H.. Dyke, Bart., a 
spur recently found-at Lullingstone Castle, Kent. 
It is of massive form, and of peculiar con- 
struction. This object was discovered two feet 
below the surface of the ground, in, the vieinity 
of the’ dwelling-house. Mr. James Farrer, ina 
letter addressed to the treasurer, communicated 
an account of his researches in the, past! year 
among the ruins of the Picts’ Houses, inthe 
Orkneys, of which drawings and plans were exhi- 
bited. Mr. J. G. Nichls, by permission of Mr, 
Goddard Johnson, exhibited a brass ring found; at 
Garveston, about four miles from Norwich, (It 
bears a legend containing the name,of IHESVS 
thrice inscribed, and followed in one instance.by 
four SSSS, next by three SSS, and then by two 
SS. The letters are raised, and the edges of the 
inscription have been filled with enamel. Mr. 
J.B. Nichols exhibited an embroidered chasuble, 
bearing the figures of the Virgin and the infant 
Saviour, St. Peter and St. Paul, and the stoning 
of St. Stephen. Mr. Franks, director, exhibited 
an example of embroidery of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, worked in two compartments, one of the 
subjects being the Sermon on the Mount, the 
other the betrayal of Christ. A communication 
was then read from the Earl of Malmesbury, ac- 
companying a copy of a despatch received by his 
lordship from Sir Thomas Wyse, Her, Majesty’s 
Minister at Athens, reporting the almost entire 
destruction of the town of Corinth by an earth- 
quake. 


Socrery or Arts.— March 10th.—R. Wygram 
Crawford, Esq., M.P., in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were duly elected Members of: the 
Society.:—Captain Alex. Theophilus Acton, Messrs. 
James Dees and Joseph Schofield. The paper read 
was On Cotton—its cultivation, manufactures, and 
commeree,” by Mr.H. Ashworth. The author gave 
arapid sketch of the rise and progress of the cotton 
manufacture, the origin of the use of this material, 
and ‘the development and improvements in the 
machinery employed, until in the year 1856, the 


consumption of cotton amounted to 920,000,000 


lbs. About 380,000 persons were employed in 
the cotton factories in 1856; and the value of 
property in Lancashire had enormously increased. 
Mr. Ashworth went into various details connected 
with the hosiery branches of the manufacture in 
Derby and Lancashire, the sources of present 
supply,and the danger of being solely dependent on 
the United States, and he forcibly pointed out the 


couragement to the culture of: cotton in Indies in 
the capabilities of which he expressed the fullest 
confidence. A distussion followed in which the 
Chairman, Sir Erskine Perry, M.P., Colonel Sykes, 
M.P., Mr. J. B. Smith, M.P,,, Mr, Otway, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. Theobald, and. other, gentlemen took 
part. ; 


ZooLogicaL.—-March., 9th.—Dr.) Gray, F,R.S., 
V.P., in the chair, . The Secretary, read .a,mono- 
graph “Of the genus,.Meniopteris;” by .R. F. 
Tomes, Esq., in which a new species was charac. 
terized under the name of Jf. Australis.—Mr, 
Sclater, at the request of Mr. J. H. Gurney, 
exhibited some interesting specimens from the 
fine collection of Rapacious birds belonging to the 
Norwich Museum, and characterized two of them 
as new, under the names Buteo zonocercus and 
Scops usta, the former being from Guatemala, the 
latter from Ega, on the Upper Amazon, where it 
was collected by Mr. Bates... The Secretary also 
read papers by Mr. H. Dohrn, Mr. Mirch, and Mr. 
Hanley, describing various new, species of | shells, 
principally in the collection of Mr. Cuming ;. and 
by A. Leith Adams, M.B., Surgeon 22nd Regiment, 
“On the Habits, Haunts, &c., of some of the Birds 
of India.” Dr. Gray read a, paper ‘On. the 
power of dissolving shells possessed by the Bernard 
Crab.”?, In. a note to his “ On the Formation 
and Structure of Shell,” in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions for 1853,’ he stated it as probable 
that some Bernard Crabs had the faculty of dissolv- 
ing shells, it not being unusual to find the long fusi- 
form shells which; are inhabited by these animals, 
with, the inner lip and a, greater part of the pillar 
on the inside of, the, month destroyed, so as to 
render the aperture much larger than usual. 
Dr. Gray having continued his observations on 
these shells, was quite ,convineed that. certain 
species of ‘the Bernard Crab;( Pagurus) have this 
power, some possessing it to a much gréater degree 
than others... Dr. Gray also, read a paper intituled 
a “ Proposal to separate the family of Saloman- 
dride, Gray, into two families, aceording to the 
form of the skull,” 


LINNEAN. 
M.D., in the chair. 
Associate. 


March 4th—J. D. Hooker, Esq., 
Mr. A. Black was elected an 
Dr. Tomkins: presented a specimen of 
Chrysocoma Linosyris gathered last autumn at 
Weston-super-Mare.on a building site, “where it 


is almost certain, tobe lost henceforth.” N. B. 
Ward, Esq., presented a specimen, of white or fat 
turf from the island:of Valencia in Ireland. Ina 
letter which, aecompanied.,the.,specimen it was 
stated, that “in, some parts of the west of Ireland 
this turf is found under the black turf, and resting 
on clay... When wet. it is tough and, unctuous, but 
becomes of a light: corky character on drying ; it 
is very inflammable, and the smoke from. it. is 
quite aromatic.” , Mr, R. J. Lecky, by whom the 
sample was communicated, inquires if its aromatic 
properties can be attributed to the Myrica Gale? 
Some beautiful specimens of birds of paradise and 
insects,,.collected in New Guinea by Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, were exhibited by Mr. 8. Stevens. The 
following papers were read:—1l. “A note upon 
Pseudocentron, macrostachyon, a new genus of 
Orchids,” by Professor Lindley. In this curious 
terrestrial Orchid, related to Plexia, collected by 
Professor Jameson in the valley of Lloa, in Peru, 
the. flowers, are furnished with a long slender 
galea, which, gives them a general appearance not 
unlike those of,,a, minute Aconitum Lycoctonwm. 
This curious appendage is formed by the excessive 
elongation. of ‘the combined. lateral sepals at their 
base, which, thus:forms a sheath, within which the 
lip lies, concealed. The great singularity in this 
instance was stated to consist in this, that the 
extension of the lip does not as in other cases 
arise from. its. base in the form of a spur, 
but, its apical, lobe. is elongated and inserted 
within. the sheath formed by the lateral 
sepals, its apex extending to the base of the 





advantages that would result from: giving en- 


butions to the Orchidology of India,” by Professor 
Lindley. The greater part of the paper bore re- 
ference to the great Indian genus Dendrobium 
which it was remarked, “ varies extremely in the 
habit of its numerous species, some being little 
larger than the mosses among which they grow, 
while others are surpassed in stature by few of the 
order. Like the Oncidia of the New World some 
of its species have the foliage ancipitous, while 
others have it terete, but in the majority it 
is in the usual flat condition. A few have no 
other stem than a wiry creeping rhizome; others _ 
have small conical pseudo-bulbs; many formclavate 
horny stems, leafy only at the summit; but the 
greater part produce long leafy branches. In the 
majority the colour of the flowers is some shade of 
purple; a few are destitute of all colour except 
green; and a rather considerable group is espe- 
cially distinguishable by the rich yellow tint of 
their blossoms.” The paper, which contained a 
sketch of the entire genus, disposed the species 
into ten sectional groups by the obvious external 
characters just alluded to. One of these groups, 
Aclinia, it was observed, consisted in all proba- 
bility of Pelorias, or transformations from an irre- 
gular to a regular structure, the parentage of 
one of which, the Ac/inia of Griffith, was unhesi- 
tatingly stated to be D. arcuatum. The other 
genera treated in this paper, which is one of much 
horticultural interest on account of its embracing 
some of the most beautiful and extensive genera in 
cultivation, were Cryptochilus, Acauthophippium, 
Anthogonium, Spathoglottis, Arundina, Nephe- 
laphyllum, Eulopia, Covrallohriza, Oreorchis, 
Cymbidium, Cremastra, Cyrtopera, Saccolabium, 
Podochilus, Camarotis, Stereochilus, Scheenorchis, 
Sarcanthus, Cottonia, Micropera, Uncifera, An- 
grecum, Aérides, Vanda, Teniophyllum, Chilo- 
chista, Aceras, Herminium, Satyrium, Diplomeris, 
and Pogonia. Of these, Oreorchis, Stereochilus, 
and Uncifera were proposed as new genera. Te- 
niophyllum Alwisii, from Ceylon, was mentioned 
as the smallest Orchid known to the author: its 
flat roots were not more than 1} inches long, and the 
stem, including flowers, } inch; the whole plant 
pale green, even the flowers having no other 
colour. 3. “Synopsis of Legnotidee, a tribe of 
Rhizophoracee,” by G. Bentham, Esq. Mr. 
Bentham agreed with Brown and others that the 
general affinity of the Legnotidee was with 
Cunonicee and Lythracee. The number of genera 
belonging to the group was stated to be nine, but 
they mostly consisted of but one or two species, 
some of which were imperfectly known. It was 
considered probable that a better acquaintance with 
the flora of their chief geographical area extending 
across tropical Africa through the Mascaren 
Islands, Ceylon, and the Indian Archipelago, to 
tropical Australia, might result in their consoli- 
dation into natural groups. Besides some general 
remarks on the several genera, the author gave 
their technical distinctions and a synopsis of the 
species. 4, “Synopsis of the fructification of the 
compound Spheric of the Hookerian Herbarium,” 
by F. Currey, Esq., M.A This extensive genus of 
microscopical Fungi, which in the works of Fries, 
published thirty-five years ago, numbered 528 
species, and has been largely increased by subse- 
quent writers, has been usually divided into two 
principal groups—the “ Composite,” in which the 
perithecia are united by a common stroma, and 
the “ Simplices,” in which the perithecia are soli- 
tary. .The object of the author was to describe 
and figure the fructification of the mass of little- 
known old sfecies belonging to this family ; and 
the paper now read was the result of a study of 
the Hookerian collection with this object in view, 
so far as reggpds the composite section of the 
family, wpwards of 200 species being described and 
illustrated by magnified figures. Mr. Currey men- 
tioned as points particularly to be attended to in 
studying and describing the fructification of these 
plants, the following: the number of sporidia in each 
ascus, which is usually eight, rarely less, sometimes 
sixteen, and in a few instances unlimited; their 
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mode of arrangement in the ascus—i.e., whether 
in one or two rows, or in a crowded and irregular | 
manner ; the shape of the sporidia ; their colour ; | 
their structure—i,e., whether unicellular and | 
simple or divided by septa, and the position of 
these divisions; and, lastly, the length of the 
sporidia, The shape of the asci was stated to be of | 
variable character, and not to be relied on, 


Nvumismatic.—Feb. 25th.—W. S. W. Vaux, | 
Esq., President, in the chair. Colonel Tobin 
Bush, late of H.E.1.C. Service, was elected a mem- 
ber. Mr. Evans read two papers by the late Dr. 
Scott of Edinburgh, on some remarkable “ Un- 
published Coins of Roman Emperors”—Tiberius, 
Nero, and Vespasian, and upon a coin of the 
Sindi, a tribe who occupied the island of Taman 
and the adjoining districts, during the existence 
of the kingdom of the Bosphorus. Dr. Scott re- 
marked that M. Prokesch-Osten had published | 
this coin in a recent work, but had failed to iden- 
tify it with the Sindi. Mr. Vaux read a paper 
“On some Rare Coins of Characene,” recently 
brought to England by Dr. Hyslop, of Baghdad. 
So little is known in history of these kings, and 
of the true limits of the territory over which they 
ruled, that the discovery of any additional coins, 
and the identification of the localities where they 
have been discovered, is a matter of much numis- 
matic interest. The specimens brought home by 
Dr. Hyslop belong chiefly to Attambilus II. and 
Mehudates and his Queen Niphoba. They are, 
for the most part, in excellent preservation. 





R. 8S. oF Lirerarvure.—March 10th.—Dr. 
Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D., in the chair. Mr. 
Vaux read a paper contributed by Dr. Hermann, 
‘On Gustavus III. of Sweden, in which the 
eventful history of that monarch was traced with 
great skill, from the period when he ascended the 
throne, in 1771, to his assassination by Anker- 
strom at the masked ball in 1792. Dr. Hermann 
showed that Gustavus united in his own person 
and character most of those qualities, intellectual 
and moral, which distinguished the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. Thus, like Catherine of 
Russia and Frederick the Great, though not to 
the same extent, he was a believer in those doc- 
trines whose chief expositors were Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedists ; while, in the government of 
his country, he was ever striving after a system 
of optimism, which, however beautiful in theory, 
is wholly impracticable. The reign of Gustavus 
is chiefly remarkable for the spirit with which he 
broke down a tyranny of certain noble families, 
which had long usurped nearly the whole of the 
royal prerogative, and had thrown the monarch 
into the background ; for the zeal with which he 
carried out many reforms of the greatest benefit 
to the more indigent classes of his people ; for the 
remarkable rashness with which, unsupported by 
a single other European power, he rushed madly 
into a war with the Russian Empress; and for 
the extraordinary victory in which, at the close 
of his second campaign, in July, 1791, he de- 
stroyed the entire Russian fleet, in the Bay of 
Swiborg, and captured no less than 1,412 Russian 
cannon. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—Feb. 12th.—Annual General 
Meeting.—Manuel J. Johnson, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair. W. Doeg, Esq., Carlisle, Dr. Godfrey; En- 
field, and William Keith Murray, Esq., H.M.’s 
60th Rifles, were elected Fellows of the Society. 
The Council, during the course of the past year, 
had the pleasure of announcing to the Society the 
donation, by Miss Sheepshanks, of all the astro- 
nomical instruments left by her brother, the late 
Rev. Richard Sheepshanks. No proof was wanted, 
in this place, of the minute investigation which 
Mr. Sheepshanks had made of all classes of in- 
‘struments: had it been, the number and value of 
the items of this collection would have been 
evidence of long and sustained attention. In 








recording this munificent present, and tendering 

their warmest thanks to the donor, the Council 
express a firm expectation that the deposit of this 
collection in the hands of this Society, for the use 
of the Fellows, will promote, as no other disposi- 
tion of them could have promoted, that especial 
branch of astronomy to which Mr. Sheepshanks 
devoted his most marked attention. And looking 
at his unwearied exertions for our Institution, and 
the many years during which the astronomy here 
cultivated was his chief pursuit, and the astrono- 
mers here assembled his most familiar friends, the 
Council further feel almost entitled to assert, that 
no disposition of these instruments would have 
pleased him so well as that which the liberality of 
his sister has carried into effect. One of the 
instruments has already been lent by the Council 
for a most important purpose. A monument, 
with an inscription, surmounted with a bust, by 
Mr. Foley, R.A., has been placed in the chapel 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. The Council 
have awarded the medal to the Rev. Robert 
Main, for his papers in the ‘ Memoirs,’ especially 
the series having relation to sidereal astronomy. 
The Council have to regret the loss by death of 
their Associate Sig. Antonio Colla, and of the fol- 
lowing Fellows of the Society :—Dr. Bloxham, 
Admiral Sir F. Beaufort, Capt. Corry, Dr. Drew, 
Dr. Dick, Earl Fitzwilliam, Capt. Graham, Dr. 
King, Dr. Maddy, Admiral Owen, H. Perkins, 
Esq., C. H. Wild, Esq. The Council have much 
regret in announcing that Professor Narrien re- 
tires at once from the Society and from his ‘post 
at the Military College at Sandhurst, on account 
of the failure of his sight. Mr. Narrien’s work 
on the ‘ Origin and Progress of Astronomy’ is one 
of the most valuable pieces’ of ‘ancient history 
which has ever been written, and presents the 
results of deep' learning to the ‘student. who pos- 
sesses the mere rudiments, without any repulsive | 
show of erudition. There is no work so easy and | 
so accessible out of which to lay the foundation of | 
a sound knowledge of early astronomical history ; | 
and it leaves off nearly at the point where Mr. 

Grant’s modern history commences. The English | 
student of the present day is fortunate in the 

means which he possesses of reviewing the pro- | 
gress of astronomy. In the actual operations of | 
the Royal Observatory during the past year, | 
nothing has occurred which requires much notice. | 
The ordinary work of observations, and reduction | 
of observations, has been pursued with the same 
undeviating regularity as heretofore, and the | 
labours of the computers have so well kept pace | 
with those of the observers that there are literally | 
no arrears of reduction in any one department. | 





The volume of Observations for 1856 is completely | 
printed, and is only waiting for the plates accéth- 
panying the description of the galvanic chrono- | 
graphic apparatus, to be put into the hands of the | 
binder. The printing of the volume for 1857 is | 
proceeding vigorously. The most important cir- | 
cumstance in the history of the Royal Observatory | 
for the last year, is the progress made in the 
preparation for mounting the great telescope, of 
which mention was made in the last: annual report 
of the Council of the Society. The building is 
now completely finished ; the heavy cast-iron sup- 
ports, for the upper and lower pivots of the polar 
axis, having been properly placed on the piers 
erected for them during its progress. The casts 
and the engineer’s work for the various parts of 
the mounting are proceeding in the establishment 
of Messrs. Ransomes and Sims, at Ipswich, with 
all practicable speed. The large object-glass was 
received from Messrs. Merz, in August last, and 
has since been severely tested by the Astronomer 
Royal, who is quite satisfied with its performance. 
We may congratulate the Observatory:on this 
immense addition to its instrumental means, and 
we may expect, through the able and prudent 
use which will undoubtedly be made of it by 


the Astronomer-Royal, a still nore brilliant career | Saturday 


for the future, to add to the renown of the 
Institution over which he presides, The 





regret to notice that very little has been done 
during the year, in this country, in the computa. 
tion of the orbits of the last new members of the 
solar system discovered since our last anniversary, 
With the number of willing heads and hands, 
which this Society alone boasts of, it is to be hoped 
that we are not on all occasions to have tothank oy 
foreign friends for the particulars which interest 
all alike. Of the last six members of the asteroid 
group, elements are still wanting altogether in 
one case, and are but rough approximations in the 
remainder. Is it possible that a feeling of want 
of novelty has arisen, or have our energetic 
explorers fairly outsailed their brethren of the 
pen and logarithms? The following Fellows were 
elected Officers and Council for the ensuing year:— 
George Bishop, Esq., F.R.S., President; G. B, 
Airy, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Astronomer-Royal, 
Augustus De Morgan, Esq., Manuel J. Johnson, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Radcliffe Observer, John Lee, 
Esq., L.L.D., F.R.S., Vice-Presidents; Samuel 
Charles Whitbread, Esq., F.R.S., Treasurer; 
Richard C. Carrington, Esq., Warren De la Rue, 
Esq., F.R.S., Secretaries ; Admiral R. H. Manners, 
Foreign Secretary ; Arthur Cayley, Esq., F.R.S., 
Rev. George Fisher, M.A., F.R.S., James Glaisher, 
Esq., F.R.S., Robert Grant, Esq., M.A., John 
Russell Hind, Esq., Superintendent of the Nauti- 
cal Almanac, Richard Hodgson, Esq., Rev. Robert 
Main, M.A., Charles May, Esq., F.R.S., Rey, 
Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., Rev. C. Pritchard, 
F.R.S., William Simms, Esq., F.R.S., Admiral W, 
H. Smyth, K.S.F., D.C.L., F«R.S., Council. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.— British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.— (Prof. Huxley, On 
Biology.) 

Royal Geographical Society, 84 p.m.—(1. Dr. Salomon 
Miiller, On Contributions to the Knowledge of 
New Guinea ; communicated by John Yeats, Esq, 
F.R.G.S. 2. Capt. Freeling, R.E., Surveyor- 
General, and Mr. Stephen Hack, On Latest Com. 
munications on Australian Explorations; com. 
municated by the Colonial Office.) 

Tuesduy.—Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m. 

Zoological, 9 p.m. . 

Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Huxley, On Biology.) 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Continued Discussion, On 
Submerging and Repairing Submarine Telegraph 
Cables ; and, if time permits, Mr. R. C. Despard, 
On Improvements of the River Lee Navigation; 
with Remarks on Canals.) 

Wednesday.—R. S. Literature, 44 p.m. : 

British Meteorological Society.—(1. Dr. Tripe, Ob- 
servations on the Meteorology and Mortality of 
London in 1857. 2. Mr. Bollaert, On the History of 
Meteoric Iron of the Desert of Atacuma. 3. Mr. 
Glaisher, On Meteorological Observations, &c., 
during the Solar Eclipse.) 

Society. of Arts, 8 p.m,—(Mr. Thomas Allan, On 
Electro-Motive Machines.) 

Geological Society —(1. G. W. Ormerod, Esq., F.G.S., 
On the Rock Basins of Dartmouth. 2. J. Leckenby, 
Esq., On the Kelloway Rock of the Yorkshire 
Coast ; communicated by Prof. Morris. 3. J. C 
Moore, Esq., F.R.S. & G.S., On a Protrusion of 
Silurian Rock north of Ayrshire.) 

British Archeological Association, 8} p.m.—(1. Mr. 
Gordon Hill, On the Round Towers extant in Ire. 
land, with Illustrations. 2. Mr. Syer Cuming, On 
some British Antiquities discovered in Lancashire.) 

Thursday .—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Se 8 p.m.—(S. A. Hart, Esq., R.A., on 
g-) 


Numismatic, 7 —_ P 
al Society Club, 6 p.m. 
Reval Institution, 3 p.m.—(1. Prof. Tyndall, On Heat.) 
Royal Society. —(1. Mr. F. Grace Calvert, On the Rela- 
ive Powers of Metals, and their“Alloys to Conduct 
Heat. 2. Mr. Cayley, On the Surface which is the 
Envelope of Planes through the Points of an 
Ellipsoid at Right Angles to the Radius Vectors 
from the Centre. 3. Prof. Kélliker, Some Remarks 
on the Physiological Action of the Tanghinia 
Venenifera.) ° 
Museum of Practical Geology, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Owen, 
On Paleozoic and Triagsic Reptiles.) , 
Friday.—Museum of Practical Geology, 3 p.m.—(Prof. 
Owen, On Paleozoic and Triagsic Reptiles.) 
United Service Institution, 8$p.m.—(J. Boucher, Esq., 
On the Rise and Progress of the Minié Expansion 
System.) : A. 
nye Institution, 83 p.m.—(Rev. J. Barlow, M 
.R.S., V.P. & Sec. R.I., On Mineral Candles an 
Jay Royal institution, 8 pa.n-(Prof, Bloxam, Ot 
— institution, 3 p.m.—' . 
eo On Chemistry of the Elements which circulate in 


Medical, 3 p.m. 
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Aatural History. 


BRITISH BIRDS’ EGGS. 
By R. LAISHLEY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


THE AQUARIUM. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH CRUSTACEA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. . Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 
By AGNES CATLOW. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
By T.C. ARCHER. Twenty Plates, 19s. 6d. 


POPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
Edited by Dr. DAUBENY. ‘Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS. 
By T. MOORE, F.L.S. Twenty-two Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH MOSSES. 
By R.M. STARK. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


By W. L, LINDSAY, M.D. Twenty-two Plates) 108. 6d. 


HISTORY OF PALMS. 


By Dr. B. SEEMANN, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ZOOPHYTES. 
By Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Eighteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. 
By G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
By FP. H. GOSSE. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. 
By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. 
By HENRY SOWERBY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. B. JUKES, F.R.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Lovett Regve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
* Garden. : 


| ERNY COMBES; or, a Ramble after Ferns | 


in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE | 
CHANTER. Second edition. With eight coloured plates and a acl 
of the county. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS | 
AND THE ALLIED St come the das Mosses, Pepper- | 
worts, and Horsetails. By THOMAS L.S., Curator of the 

| Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. Second <dn. With twenty- two coloured | 
| plates by Fitch. : Royal 16mo, price 10s, 6d. 


Y y te 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY ; containing a 
Familiar and Technical Description of the Plants most common to the | 
British Isles, ada, to the study of either the Artificial or Natural 
System. By AG CATLOW. Third edition. In twelve chapters, 
each being the botanical lesson for the month. With twenty coloured 
| plates. Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; com- 
prising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, and of other Botanical 
| Establishments in Great Britain, with suitable Descriptions. By Sir 
| W. J. HOOKER, F.LS., Director of the Royal Garden of Kew. In 
numbers, each containing six coloured plates, Royal 8vo. Published 

| Monthly. Price 4s. 6d. Vols I. to XIII., price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW MIS. 
CELLANY ; containing Original Papers by eminent Botanists, the 
Botanical News of the Month, © from 

| igs Notices of New Books, ete. Edited by Sir W. o. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. With plates. Vol. IX., concluding the work, price £1 4s, 


ICONES PLANTARUM;; or, Figures, with 
brief descriptive Characters and Rema rks of new and rare Plants, 
selected from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. New series, Vol. V., with 100 plates. 8vo, price 3ls. 6d. 

THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM- 

| HIMALAYA; being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis- 


covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. By J.D. HOOKER, 
| M.D., F.R.8. With thirty plates by W. Fitch. lmperial felio, price 


£3 és, 
SIKKIM-HIMA- 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
LAYAN PLANTS; chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim 
under the superintendence of the late J. F. Catheart, Esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analyses by J. D. 
HOOKER, M_D., F.R.S. With twenty-four coloured plates and an 
illuminated title-page by Fitch. Folio, price £5 5s. 


THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 

| HOOKER, F.R.S. With four coloured plates by Fitch. Elephant 
folio, price 21s, 

| THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 
ENGLAND ; containing an Account of their Classical History, Uses, 
Characters, lag cares Nutritious Properties, Modes of Cooking, 
&c. By the Rev. toy DHAM. With twenty coloured plates. Super- 

| royal 8vo, price 2] 


POPULAR HISTORY OF. Pre sng sor SEA- 
WEEDS rising their St specific Charac- 
ters, , Arrengoment, and General Distibution, oth Notes of some of 
the Freshwater Alge. By the Rev. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L8. 
Third Edition, With ‘twenty coloured bk. by Fitch, Roys a 1émo, 
price 10s. 6d. 





“« The book is as well executed as it is well timed. The deseriptions 
' are scientific as well as popular, and the plates are clear and explicit. 
| It isa worthy sea-side companion—a handbook for every resident on 
| the sea-shore,”— Economist, 
+ ° 
PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History 
| of the British Seaweeds ; containing coloured Figures and Descriptions 
of all the Species of Algz inhabiting the Shores of the British Islands. 
| By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., M.R.I.A., Professor of Botany 
tothe Dublin Society. With three hundred and sixty plates, In 
3 vols, royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, £7 12s. Gd. ; in 
| 4 vols. eee 8vo, arranged systematically according to the Sy nopsis, 
£7 17s. 
Laid The drawings are beautifully executed by the Author himself on 
stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account of 
| the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instructive, 
| even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The greater 
part of our common Algee have never been illustrated in a manner 
| agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—ardeners’ Chronicle, 


Love. Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“ DAYS OF GRACE,” 
“west OF ENGLAND FNSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


IsstrrvteD 1807. CaprraL, £600,000 
Eighty per cent. oe the declared promte. trom ‘the Life Department 
apportioned to the Life Policies every five years. 
| SPECIAL NOTICE.—By the conditions upon the policies of this 
| Se and invariably acted upon for upwards of half a century, 
| the paym: of the premiums are not only extended to the days of 
| § grace, without forfeiture of the foci, but the amount of the sums 
insured are recoverable, the same as if the claim had arisen at 
any time previously. 
every ae information may be had of any of 
the agents in England, Ireland, or Scotland, and of William Cann, 
Esq, the Secretary, and Charles spear Esq., the Actuary, at the 
| Head Office, in Exeter ; and also at the Otfice of the Company, 20, New 
| Bridge Street, of James Anderton, Esy., Manager for London. 





SPECIAL NOTIC' 


| (yUsRICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENER. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON. 
EstaBLisHED 1824. 

Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale BEFORE 
| JUNE 30th, ma baat be entitled at the NEXT BONUS to one year’s 
| share of Profits beyond later Assurers. 

Propossis shoud b be forwarded to the Office before rang 20th. 
The leat ay Annual Report, ag also a statement of the Srxra Bonus, 
| declared in January, 1857, setting forth in detail Re wick a state and 
irs of the , and especially the benefits which will here: 
accrue to Persons now assuring, oan be obtained of any of the Society's 's 
ice. 


Agents, or from the Offi 
| GEORGE H. PINCKARD, Actuary. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Assistant Actuary. 
13, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 
N.B.—The usual Commission allowed to Medical Men introducing 
Assurances direct to the Office. 


LARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 

hale ep cogs: Tin at Is, ; sree or Bronzed, 1s. 6d. each, 

fr. bexning, the NEW Saree PY AMD NIGHT-LIGHTS, the 
Sold ony bo Mow Cog te phn Spe ane wholesale by 8. Clarke, 
eee 55, Al ty Park, aed by and by Palmer,and Co., Clerkenwell, 








| UNION ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES) 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.. 1714, 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER STREET, LONDON. 
RECTORS. 
HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Chairman, 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq., Deputy~ “Chairman. 
James Bentley, Esq. ‘John Paynter, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. John Rogers, Esq, 
Henry Rutt, Esq 
George Spencer Smith, Esq. 
Richard Horsman Solly, Esq. 
W. Foster White, Esq. 
Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
Stephen Wilson, Esq. 
ae 
Common Insurance .......... . 1s. 6d. per cent. \*or the sum 


is, Esq. 
Hiroe Mills, Esq., M.P. 
J. . Remington. Mills, Esq. 
John Morley, Esq. 


Hazardous ditto ab, ” amounts to 

Doubly Hazardous ditto & 

Farming Stock, 3s. and ‘ds. ‘per sii i a Steam Thrashing- 
Mace 


LIFE. 
Ros xy Premium for assuring £100 at the following ages :— 
5 


Premiums for intermediate 
Ages may be obtained from 
the Secretary, or any of the 
Agents. 
BONUS.—The last Septennial Bonus added to the sum Insured by 
Policies effected in Great Britain varied from £45 to £60 per cent, on 
Premiums paid on lives at the ages of 25 to 40 for the previous 
Seven years. 
By the Regulations of this Society, four-fifths, or £80 per cent. of 
the “iffice profits are now appropriated to the benefit of the Assured, 
thus affording them nearly all the advantages of a Mutual Insurance 
Office ; while the Guarantee Capital, created under an Act of Parlia- 
ment of 55th George IIL, with gsc geass forms an ample pro- 
tection to the Assured, and guards them against the liability incurred 
by Members of Mutual Societies. 
Loans granted on Policies to the extent of their value, when such 
value is not under £50. 
The accumulated invested capital now amounts to upwards of One 
Million sterling. 
» WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD = wig LONDON. 


NSTITUTED 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P.. Deputy-Chairman. 





One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for 
the hy ey term of life, may remain asa debt upon the Policy, to be 
at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of £50 and 
oukrié, on the security of policies effected with this Company for 
the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to 
an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and ultimate 
extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating 
January 31, 1856, a reversionary bonus was declared of £1. 10s. per 
cent, on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for every premiwn 

ing the five years. This bonus on policies of the longest 
Fnration go Dor, £2. 5s. per cent. per annum on the original sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1,000 to £1,638. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above ; 
at the branch office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents 


throughout the kingdom 
BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the deena made to Policies of aie ,000 each, 


Date of 
Insurance, 


Amount of 
Additions to 
Feb, 1, 1851. 


Addition made 
as on 


Feb. 1, 1856. 


Sum Payable 
after Death. 





£s. a. 2 s. 

R316 0 1l4 5 

382 14 0 103 14 
0 9% 2 
0 88 17 
0 84 13 
i) { 

0 
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And for intermediate years in | aaa 
Phe next appropriation will be made in 1 
ea without participation in Protita, may be effected at 


reduced 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
_— LIVER OIL, perfectly mimended by Pro aaeoladey Des having 





and 3 Hospi 
words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say that “ The finest oil is the most 
pace of colour, odour, and flavour.” Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. 


; 79, St Paul's Churchyard, London. 





JONGH’S 
HT- BROWN COD. LIVER OIL, the purest 


most palatable, is prescribed by the most eminent British * 
Physicians. 


OPINION OF DR. PEREIRA, F.R.S. 

WITH TO ITS COLOUR, FLAVOUR, OR 
CHEMICAL PROPERTIES, I AM SATISFIED THAT, FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES, 
NO FINER OIL CAN BE PROCURED. 





Sold oyty in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; 
capsuled and labelled with . DE JonGH’s stamp and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most respectable 
Chemists. 


iS ive SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, RD, and Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


wonderfully efficacious for the ine, of bad legs, sores, and 
wounds, even if of twenty years si g. The number of cures 
effected ' by these remedies would ap incredible if they were not 
vouched for by the patients themselves, who, grateful for the benefits 
derived from their use, permit the facts to appear before a discerning 
public. The remedies, if used conjointly, will eure ners wounds, ulcers, 
and scrofulous sores, after all other means — wed unsuccess* tl. 


also prove an ing 
debilitated contentions a they ereate appetite, remove bile, head- 
ache, and pal pation of toe beers. 


Sold by all the World, and at Professor 
Hollowey's ut, 244, Strand, Loudoa, . 
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At less than half the original price, 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


BEING 


Illustrations any Descriptions 


- THE GENERA OF INSECTS 


FOUND IN 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIES, AND IN 
MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. 


By JOHN CURTIS, F.LS. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 































16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper-plates. 
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Mr. Regve having become the Proprietor of ‘Curtis’s British Enromozoey,’ begs to announce that he is reissuing 





this great National Work at a considerably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion of it, 








coloured at the time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at less than half the original cost. 





The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the minute accu- 


racy with which the insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which 








they are found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress. It is acknowledged to be a high 





authority on the subject of which it treats, and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “ attained 





the ultimatum of perfection.” 








“ The ‘ British Entomology ’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo., at 4g, 6d,, each containing 
four coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, aud completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 
16 volumes, price £43, 16s, Having been published by the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more 
than two hundred copies have Béen circulated, and none under the original price. 











The following are the terms upon which the work is now proposed to be reissued, new and in the best possible condition :— 








Price to Subscribers for complete Copies in Sixteen Volumes ...............c00.cc00eee £21 0 0 
Price of the new Monthly Issue, and of odd Numbers 











“Vous savez qu’dsiégard d’a d nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. Il est donc de 
mon devoir de vous indiqwer'les livres oi vous trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigenes 
de l’Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’w/timatum de la perfection.” —LatRetie, Cours d’ Entomologie, 1831. 

“M. John Curtis, naturaj nglais, a commencé la publication d’aii Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et de 


plantes propres 4 la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.’—Cuvrer, Le Régne 
Animal, ed. 1830. 




















LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


London : Printed for Lovet, Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood, in the Coun 
, published 


ty of Essex (at the Office of Messrs. Cox & Wyman, 74—75, Great Queen Street), and 



































by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden,—Saturday, March 20, 1858, 





tSrerh., |Peteteas'. 
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